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Whuy are old books so dear to the scholar 2 Why is the very 
look of an ancient classic weleomed as it were the face ot " 
friend ? Why do we pore over the moth-eaten pages ota black- 
letter, iron clasped folio with so pious an eariestuess, and deem 
one such heir-loom of the Past: worth all the ephemeral duode- 
cimos that crowd the creaking shelves of ‘To-day, hot-pressed and 
new gilt ? 

1 would that rare Charles Lamb, among those unmatched es- 
says, had written somewhat on old books. Such a thing none may 
handle as he would have handled it! For those fruittul thoughts, 
those queer fancies that flit ever and anon athwart our sky, were 
fixed stars to him. Some snatches and eunming hints he hath 
given usin his Detached ‘Thoughts on Books and Reading,” and 
elsewhere. 

A true scholar is by virtue of his calling a true antiquary. 
Chaucer drew his picture long ago. 

“ For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 
Ne was nought worldly to have an ottice. 
For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red, 
or Aristotle and his philosophie 
Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie 
But all be that he was a philosophre, 

Vet hadde he but litthe gold in ecotre, 
But all that he might of lis trendes lente 
On bokes and on lerning he it spente.” 


He is no lean and ghostly dweller among the tombs, no hunter 
of mummies and bones mouldering in catacombs, but a living trav- 
eller into the mind of the Past. He walks in all pathways, and 
sets up his way-marks at the meeting points of all. 
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The Present is not the whole of time. Nay, to the scholar 
there Is somewhat more sacred mn the Past than the Present. It 
is hallowed by the companionship of undying thoughts and feel- 
ings. Its footsteps are not printed on the wave-washed sand, but 
worn into the rock. Tt cannot change, and by a charm of the 
mind's own working, the unchanged is linked to the unchange- 
able. ‘The word of the Past is written and cannot now be recall- 
ed. [tis written on mound and pillar, on every arch and brazen 
gate of the temple of time. But specially in Books. ‘These are 
the embalmed body, nay, the embodied soul ot the Past. ‘These 
are the faithful guides to that elysium of departed heroes, and 
lead where we may see them and speak with them as fathers and 
brothers. We stand in the midst of an old library and gaze around 
with a mingled feeling of awe and gladness—a solemn and 
ghostly joy. 

With the mind ef old England—t speak as a son of the an- 
cient mother—we are bound by another and a closer tie. "The 
spirit that fills the page of our written literature had its begiuming 
long avo: had once a votce and a living utterance. Ont from 
hidden caves and deep forests it came. ‘The rivers and the rocks, 
the glens and glades were the abode of its silent infaney. "The 
record of its first speech is given us in the songs of the minstrels, 
These are the free and child-like breathings of old Buglish poesy. 
It needs not that we undervalue the wisdom of ‘To-day. The 
true scholar, as we said, knows the place where the two ways 
meet. He will not bury himself in the caverns of the Past, nor 
will he be a mere sojourner in the market-place of the Present. 
But to most it is in sooth a weary journey. ‘The old literature is 
seen from the stand-point of the new, and it dwindles away and 
away ina far-stretching distance. Who, say the wise to us the 
foolish, who in the midst of our vast cities of learning would go 
back to the untrodden desert? Who will forsake the choir of the 
tunetul Present, to gather the half-notes and chance-voices of yore 
into a song of harmony: ‘To such we make answer in the 
quaint speech of an old writer.—* Albeit oure tyme doe righttul- 
lie vant itselt to have reacht the top aud summite of Parnassus 
hille, and with steadtast eves gazing in those clere waters of Eli- 
conys, and beholding naught save its owne gyaunt limmes, hath 
soe become as Nareyssus enamoured of its owne greatnesse, with 
vaine boasttull braggings: natheless there be many plants of de- 
lectable poesie, and sweete tlowers of fantasie withal which growe 
not on the summite of the muses mount, yet doe surrounde and 
environe the lowlie pathways now seene by us with a scorntull 
regarde.”” 

The mighty march of mind in this age hath wearied us. Fain 
would we lag behind a little and let the host of philosophes and 
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savans pass on. Let us breathe awhile another air: and see! the 
fields, that were so foot-trodden, grow green as we go backward, 
Marther and yet farther, beyond even the stream of Avon: “nev- 
er stynt ne blane,” ull we rest where the first footsteps of men 
are searee seen on the tops of the wavy grass. “Tis as if we 
were bathing on that tar sought and famous tountain of youth, 
and already a fresher lite-stream courses through our renewed 
Vers. 

Poesy! "There is magie in the sound. Whata 
folloot many pages, yets one book! One long day 
and pleasant, from the sunrise gleam of Chaucer, ushered in by 
heralds in dlaming liveries dight,” still brightenmy ite the noon- 
tide glory of Spenser and Shakspeare, and, as it slowly sinks to 
its setting, ever and anon dazzling us with all too gorgeous vis- 
ions, Woven of erimson and gold and dark masses of piled clouds, 
We count the age of old Kuglish poesy, in the largest: sense of 
it. from: the earhest: downward almost to the days of Dry- 
den. About that time began another age of poesy, whose 
ence reaches almost to ourselves. Albeit there were in that long 
journey changes enow and onward marches, yet are the prints 
of trae English feet seen every where along the road. “Tis an 
untravelled road now, though there be some like ourselves and 
you, oh! courteous reader, who love these quiet walks beyond 
the king’s highway. Most men have heard of one Chaucer and 
eke of Spenser, sometime author of a huge poem, which nobody 
how can read for its tediousness: perchance of other few whose 
graves no man sheweth unto this day. It is but of late that the 
eyes of the learned have been opened to see the hidden treasures 
of these mines. — [tis as if all the dwellers of the old world should 
emigrate to the new, and in’ some coming century a venturous 
Columbus should cross the deep, and discover the old hemisphere 
agun. "Thanks be to some of our pioneers that have opened the 
blocked up and overgrown paths, that we may walk therein! It 
may yet be our good hap to have unsealed for us all the choked 
fountains, and to see the flow of the fresh Muglish stream over 
our dried-up pleasure grounds of poesy and art. 

lt shall be ours awhile, oh! gentle reader, to wander at sweet 
will in these fields of beauty; and, as we pass onward, 1 wall 
give thee for thy kind companionship “a hundreth sundrie tlow- 
res bounde up in one small posie.”” It shall be no hortus siccus, 
for living aud everblooming are these 


FLOWERS FROM OLD GAKDENS. 


But would you, ere we begin our rambles, hear from the voice of 
an old master of sweet song the praises of our Paradise. 
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© Phere the most damte paradise on ground 
Piselfe doth offer to the sober eye, 
Jn whieh all pleasures pl nteoushe abound, 
Arnel nome doth others happinesse 
The d tlowres: the trees upshooting liye 
The dales for shade > the hills for breathing space ; 
The trembling groves: the ehrestall running by ; 
And that, whieh all works doth most aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought appeared inno place, 


“One would have thought (se cunningly the rude 
scorned partes were mingled with the jine,) 
That Nature had for wantonesse ensude 
and that Art at Nature did repine 
So coch th’ other to undermine, 
bach ded the others worke more beautify ; 


Bo cing booth on willes ede in fine 


all thro aWweete diversitie, 

gortin te adorne wath all varietie. 

| they hoards aomost melodious sound, 
‘ thotunmote delighte a daimtie eare, 


noton living ground, 


thes paradise, be hearde elsewhere 
bard at was for wight whieh did it heare 
What musteke it mote bees 

| that pleasing isto living eare, 

\\ conmsorted in-one hanmonee 


windes, waters, all agree. 


The yovous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade, 

‘Thor notes unte the voiee attempred sweete ; 

Th angeleall and trembling voyees made 

To th tustruments divine respondence sweet ; 

The silver sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmure of the waters fall ; 

The waters Cull with ditference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did eall, 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.”’ 


Facrie Queene. 


Yet think us not in this bustling and stirring time but loiterers 
and idle wanderers inour garden of beauty. "There is a far deep- 
er significaucy than that of pleasure lurking amid those flowers of 
poesy. 

“That song heard was of a higher mood!" 


The student of English poetry is the student of English history 
also. For what is this history, and where shall we find its sure 
and undoubted record: It lives in tradition and song as well as 
in rolls of parchment and written codes, in the voices of unlet- 
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tered bards as well as in folios of elerkly lore, in the mind of the 
people as well as in the annals of kings and parliaments, of war 
aud commerce. It dwells in the huts of peasants as in the courts 
of monarehs, in the cells of ghostly anchorites, in old baronial eas- 
tles, in moss-grown and haunted towers, in the lonely burial 
cround amid half-deeayed monuments, in the wizard’s cave o'er- 
hung with yew and nightshade, in vloomy groves once dedicate 
to the rites of the Druid, in the greenwood of the bold) forester, 
on the hill-top amid) piping shepherds, in moonlit glens amid 
dancing elves, the hall of wassail, in the student's halt-ht 
chamber, in knightly tournaments, rustic sport, in crowded 
highways, in teumphal rejoicings, in holydays and feast-days, at 
wedding, and christening, and funeral, in fair and market. in 
kirk, in theatre and hostelrie, in the lofty buskin of tragedy 
and the gay attire of comedy, mass-book song-book, 
among lords and ladies, squires, pages, serfs, rural damsels, amon 
thieves and honest men, under the helmet of the soldier, under 
the hood of the monk, under the crown of the king, the eap and 
hells of the jester, in the palimer’s serip and the begyvar’s gown 
of gray. Tt cesounds from the harp and merry pipe, trom the 
shrill trumpet, and trom the low chant of the cathedral. It is the 
living voice of living men, coming up from all the corners and 
hy-ways as well as trom the highways of their thought and feel- 
ing, their action and their sutlering. 

And where shall we look for this varied and manifold expres- 
sions Whatof it can be recorded is given us in the fresh and 
lite-like literature, the poesy of the people. Poesy and Instory 
are always one in the early ages. Heard ye never of Homer, the 
historian and antiquary of Greece ? Poesy is no lifeless thing, no 
hare jinzling of words, no nice skill of metre and rhythm. Deep 
and rare is the insight of a bard of owr age and our country in 
those words of his, which we quote for the nonce. “There 
is nothing more serious than poetry. Many content themselves 
with admiring its more delieate branches, its leaves and blossoms, 
hot heeding that this fair array is put forth through roots which 
run down deep into the soil of our humanity, and are watered 
by its nether springs. ‘That state of society, which is least con- 
gemal with poetry, is most unfavorable to human nature itself.” 
Sous it with old English poesy. The history of religion, law, 
government, war and peace, is embodied therein. © Every age has 
added its few words to the sacred scroll. And I question not that 
this poesy, coming from the heart of the people, has in its turn 
shaped and moulded the rongh-hewn mass of mind, and more 
than aught else has given to ita proper English form. ‘The bal- 
lads of war and love, the romances of chivalry, the rhymed his- 
tories, the Mysteries and Moralities, the “ pious chanson,” the bit- 
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ing satire of Chaucer and Pierce Plowman, the tales of common 
life are one unbroken chain of history. English history is dead 
and dry to the mere reader of the “standards.” How painfully 
and with forced marches we haste across the early records! How 
we hurry over the Heptarchy and the wars of Briton, Saxon, 
Norman, Dane ! 


Tramp, tramp across the land we ride, 
Splash, splash across the sea. 


And how gladly we snatch at the story of Richard the lion-heart- 
ed and lis wondrous exploits! [tis the love of living menu and 
living deeds that makes the romance of history oft-times dearer 
than the so called ¢rue history. ‘This is the charm of the old 
poesy. One ballad is worth all Hume, With good Douglas, we 
“had rather hear the cricket chirp than the mouse squeak.” 

It is not tll later times have severed prose and poetry, that the 
historian becomes the mere chronicler of facts and maker of year- 
books, while the poet is driven out from the real into an ideal 
world of his own making. Yet even the chronicles of yore par- 
took of this poetic spirit. Would you know chivalry as it was? 
Read Froissart and in Lord Berner’s quaint version. Would you 
kuow (not the general history or the constitutional history, for 
which all thanks to the Humes and Hallams—suuwm cuique— 
but) the living history of Old England and English men? Read 
the old chroniclers, Geoffrey of Monmouth and the rest; but be- 
yond these read the poetry of each several age. 

But what needs, gentle reader, a new “ Defense of Poesie :” 
We will begin our rambles with heartiness and good will, and 
when once we are in the garden, I will choose ye a posie that 
shall put your gay roses of the hothouse to the blush. Yet let 
us pause awhile. Twill return anon with my bagpipes and give 
ye a stave of the ancient minstrelsy. With one quotation I bid 
ye farewell, and it shall be from the Musophilus of that most sober 
and excellent poet of the golden age—Samuel Daniel. 


© O blessed letters! that combine in one 
All ages past, and make one live with all ; 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living unto couneil eall ; 
By you th’ unborn shall have communion 
OF what we teel and what doth us befall.’ 


A Crenke or Oxenrorn. 
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ASSYRIORUM CLADES.—LINES, 


ASSYRIORUM CLADES 


Ur lupus in stabulum, legiones Assyriorum 
Deseendunt multa fulgentes purpura et auro; 
Carulea inque Galileas que alluit oras 
Sicuti nocturne radiant stelle, arma coruscant. 
Silva atew quales frondes wstate virente, 
Venille atque tales sol vespere cernit 
Silva atra quales frondes bruma pluviows 
Verilla atque acies tales eras sol videt omnes. 
Nam rapidis volitans celestis nuntius alis 
Hlostiles vultus afflavit letiferd aura ; 

Atque eadit rigidum et mortale in lumina frigus, 
Mternumaque, dato pulsu uno, corda quieseunt, 
Marthus extentis sonipes thi sternitur audax, 
Nullam vero animam forventem peetore fuudit; 
Prigihorque unda in seopulos aspergine duros 
Oris gramineo jam in cespite spuma ngentis 
Atqne nune distortus eques jacet oraque pallens, 
Malta in loricd rubigine, fronteque rere, 
Castraque jam tacita, atque viris vesilla relieta, 
Stant haste immote, nee jam senat ulla tabaram 
Et vidue Assyria plorant; per fanaque Beli 
Pranguntur simulera nivesque ut sole solute, 
Haud aliter turbe hostiles non ense neque hasta 
Devicte, magno aspiciente Deo, perierunt. 


Tur trampled flower may lift its head, 
And live to bloom in sun and rain, 

But oh! the heart of youth, once crosh'd, 
Can ne'er revive again! 

The morn may shed its glories forth, 
The eve its burning stars display, 

But through them all it takes alone 
A still and rayless way. 


The danee may wake the vaulted hall 
To notes of music wild and free, 

And garlands spread o'er brows of light 
Lift high the tide of glee ; 

But midst these scenes the weary brow 
Turns, with a darker shade of thought, 

From all the joy such moments bring. 
To all they have not brought! 
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TILE MIRROR, 


On 


TABLETS OF AN IDLE MAN. 
PART THIRD, 


Hear, land o cakes, and brither Seots, 
Prac Maidenkirk to Johnnie Groat’. 
If there's a hole ina’ coats, 
rede you tent it: 
A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
faith, Lt ir! Burns. 


I Love to amuse myself, while sitting in my well cushioned 
arm-chair (for alas, Lhave in some degree, yielded to the en- 
croachments of the age) with thinking on the variety of faces 
that are to greet this litthe mirror of mine. [have sometimes 
gone so far as to conjure up before me all the acquaintances which 
1 wn making under my mask; for though [have given some 
hints of my character, they have not been sutlicient to Wentily 
me, and Lam now cracking away under my visor, as securely, 
as ever Le noir Maineant of romance. 

I have even had the presumption at times to follow these little 
pages down the tide of years, and to look wistfully upon faces 
smiling and leering over these relies of my youthful folly. Otten 
I shudder at my imprudence in thrusting myself upon a sea before 
untried, and regret that I have been so forward in my proposals. 
dread my new acquaintances and fear to meet them single 
handed ; for (Lamb's essays) though in a mixed and motley so- 
ciety a man may hide his ignorance, since all are desirous of ex- 
hibiting their knowledge rather than calling any to account, yet 
in a fefe-a-fete like ours, reader, [have to wrestle with thee sorely. 
And though Lt could wish with Tristram Shandy, for the ‘ powers’ 
to ‘show me how to tell a story worth the hearing ; or at least, 
where several roads meet in one point, to set up a guide post in 
the centre of them, in mere charity, to direct an uncertain devil 
which of them to choose,’ yet for want of these T must jog on 
my own way: urging the gentle plea of the famous Burton— i 
nune liber, and yee candidi lectores, lo! here { give him up to 
you, even do with him what you please, my masters.’ 

Some perhaps may have imagined, from my having chosen 
the title of ‘ Mirror’ to my paper, that they are to see reflected all 
who meet with its unassuming front; or at least that it is to offer 
an epitome of all the lights and shadows of college life. Not so. 
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You must not expect too much, but of the little circle around 
me, you may await a faithful transeript: and with Addison, I 
deem that not a reprehensible curiosity, which would inquire into 
some traits of my own character, and living. as I give you piec- 
tures of my De Coverly, and Freeport, and Will) Honeycomb. 
But at the same time, I shall with all the freedom: of Sterne. ram- 
ble away on the spur of transient impressions, break off in the 
heat of my enthusiasin, and like his Yorick, ‘never reject what 
comes uppermost.’ 

“Ods bullets and pans!” exclaims one of my tired readers, “ is 
this tellow never to have done with his confounded egotism: ‘Ud 
rather be a kitten, and cry mew!’ than so * prate of myself” 

Slily—slily, reader, with your Shakspeare aud Drydeu in aid, 
for though Lam too prone to run astray in Iny own meditations, 
and individuate myself, (mentis gratissimus error!) would have 
you take a moral from it. "The mind is rarely better employed 
than in looking in upon itself; in discovering and in bringing to 
light its hidden maladies; in contrasting its various shades; in 
modifying and newly adjusting its features. Particularly to one 
here laying the basis of an education, is a constant watch over 
the mental capabilities necessary. (I speak not now of moral ex- 
amination.) Its fantasies are to be curbed ; its redundancies to 
be shorn with an unsparing hand. — Is it disposed to shoot off in 
a tangent of imaginative pleasure—it must be restrained ; practi- 
cal etliciency must be set before it. Is short-sighted ambition 
modelling its powers for eminence here ?—a wider range must 
be the subject of inquiry, or its energies are cramped. ‘Toiling 
Sisyphus-like, through the hard encounters my sensibilities were 
brought to endure during my earlier college career, my attention 
was insensibly turned trom the regulation of my mind, to that of 
my feelings; and now that I have ¢hem under my control—now 
that Lcan reason away the slightest damp of atiliction—crush 
with a hand of iron my brooding sorrows, and guide the current 
of my feelings as steadily as my pen,—the order of my mind is 
wayward, and subject to no restraint. Now, [am lost in some 
imaginative current of thought, and my mind runs ‘riot in the 
rosy lap’ of fancy! again, a practical bias, like an incubus bears 
down my intellect from its ‘heaven of invention,’ and Tam un- 
Wittingly become a senseless drudge. Learn then to govern your 
mind; learn, so to order its many functions, that you may guide 
itsately and unerringly amid the shoals and quicksands that beset 
your literary voyagings. 


_ Bob Leslie is a genius; and [ use the word reverently ; not 

in the hap-hazard manner with which it is daily abused. He is 

not one of your vamped-up college geniuses; not one who sits 
VOL. VI. 14 
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up till midnight, that he may lounge into recitation room next 
day, and perform wonders without study! Not one with shirt 
collar arranged a-/a Byron, and immensely read in ‘dandy litera- 
ture’ not one culling over masses of volumes, and picking up 
here and there a sentiment, to boast his extensive reading ; not 
one meddling in poetry, romance, and politics, and philosophy, to 
show his ignorance of all, to men of sense ; not one pushing his 
views forward upon every subject and every occasion ; not one, 
misanthropically apg the idiosyneracies of great men. Nor is 
he one straining at quaintness, nor one of those enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of a mysticism, in which their brains are addled, and 
through which, seeing not at all, they fancy they see beyond. 
He js not one, grasping with the instinct of an ass devouring 
thistles, upon that which no man understands, because it is ac- 
cordant with his know-nothing understanding. None of this 
aping of genius belongs to my triend Leslie. 

He is content to traverse the field laid open by the minds of 
the Augustan, the Elizabethan, and the later Anglo-Augustan 
age. He wanders not away, in attempts to track some stray ad- 
venturer lost in the mazes of his own toils. He sees clearly ; for 
none can lay claim to any thing akin to genius, who apprehend 
not definitely those beauties, of which the Creator has rendered 
superior minds doubly susceptible. 

Leslie is one, whom you could not be with ten minutes, with- 
out secing marks of his active mind. In conversation he mani- 
fests cope and vigor of language, and an exceeding quickness of 
apprehension. He anticipates your views, and leads you on, 
marshalling the van of your thoughts, at the same time that he 
arrests attention by the boldness and vivacity of his own. But 
do not labor under a conviction that Lam trifling with your cre- 
dulity. Robert Leslie with so many tokens of superiority, is 
lacking in many—very many attributes of mind. He wants 
Judgment, prudence, and perseverance ;—what he does, he does 
thoroughly—but he does not enough. He is too susceptible to 
beauty, to endure the drudgery of physies; in brief, Bob Leslie 
is not a superior reciter. But think not, L beg, O Reader, that 
you are a genius, because you abjure your text-books, and seek 
learning elsewhere ; because you dabble your fingers im some 
noisome pool of poetry, instead of bathing in the great ocean of 
truth. ‘Think not, because you are a dolt in the recitation room 
you're a genius. Heaven forfend! that [should lead any into 
such abominable heresy! Leslie when he studies, studies to 
some purpose. He masters whatever he takes up, he will not be 
conquered ; he treasures sentiment and language in the classics. 
But too often engrossed in some sage of England’s best days, he 
will not relinquish it for the imposed studies of the course. Rapt 
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in the current of poor Romeo's thoughts, or growing into the 
ambitious schemings of Macbeth, the radiant power of the old 
dramatist. wakes his sleeping fancy, and he will not leave the 
‘pictured show’ of life ull the young Montague ‘be consigned to 
the tomb of all the Capulets,’ or ‘ Birnam Wood be come to Dun- 
simane 

Leslie moreover has many faults of private character, which 
add litthe to his worth. He is fond of doing ‘literary battle’ to 
the discomfiture of his opponent; though kind-hearted by nature 
as myself, yet arouse his critical energies—argue with him, or 
even converse with him on literary topics, and he will take every 
occasion to thrust In his sareasmm—always biting, though some- 
times crudely, and with litthe ingenuity. "The headstrong, and 
iwnorant he delights (and he does it with infinite self-possession ) 
ty lure on to their own pitfall. Whether his is the right, or wrong 
he loves to clash and batter with his thick falling strokes, and 
hosts of authoriuies, the unfortunate opinions of his adversary. 

Nevertheless, [love Leshe, with all his faults. He has none 
of the Sods tremors’ spirit about him—uone of the braggadocio 
‘Lucius O'Prigger’ spirit, 

Mugene Loring is a ditlerent person; still he is but a common 
character in this atmosphere. A pleasant, quick-witted smatterer 
on literary topics, Who ean smoke half a dozen cigars of an eve- 
hing Without material inconvenience, drink a bottle of wine, play 
a good game at cards, visits in the firsé tamilies, in short, is a first 
rate fellow! Can quote a little from Byron and Moore, has read 
Bulwer and Dickens, and says he has read every thing beside. 
He is a favorite with the Miss , and Miss : Wears inde- 
scribable ecassimere pantaloons, a showy coat, gaudy neck-hand- 
kerchief, usually walks Chapel Street incessantly from the hours 
of five to six, and for a little eclat with his college interiors man- 
ages to get into Chapel a few moments atter the reading has com- 
menced. He is forever talking of his lady acquaintance, with 
whom, L believe him when he says, he is a great favorite. Such 
a character, and my friend Loring persouates a large body of col- 
legiate actors, is in more danger of ultimate worthlesspess than 
any beside. "houghtlessness is the first by-path of error, and 
turning aside, they take a pride in their dexterity to make these 
occasional meanderings, till pride grows strouger, and festers and 
diseases their system. ‘They sing with greater glee the Baccha- 
nal song, if they can spice it with their classic lore; they tread 
With aricher zest the haunts of foolish gaiety if they can trip 
With ‘naiads,’ and weave their quackery of knowledge into its 
idleness. "hey follow freer and faster the painted baubles of 
fashion, if they gloat at their stilted sentiment. Sull, Loring is 
not so brutish as many, nor so complete a coxcomb as some I may 
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have occasion to name: nor is he so stupidly ignorant, for he 
has read nearly half of Byron, and ([ utter it without any hesi- 
tation) all of Bulwer and Boz! 

Hred. Thornton is another of my more intimate friends. He is 
different from Leslie or Loring. He is an individual of decided 
talent, a thorough and systematic student and thinker. Without 
any great share of genius, he more than atones for it by rigorous 
exercise of his mental powers. He thumbs the books of the 
‘college course, until they are at his tongue’s end. An eloquent 
and rapid reciter, he passes for a person of superior ability, (so 
might all, would they study.) Learning does not flash into his 
mind as into Leslie's: but he toils for it, and the consciousness of 
its possession, is * his exceeding great reward.’ While Leslie is 
delighting himself with the proud self-sutliciency of Bolingbroke, 
the startling monologue of ‘poor, shattered Hamlet,’ Thornton 
is laboring to uproot the Knowledge from some Greek philosopher. 
Thornton studies for knowledge ; Leslie studies, as Coleridge has 
it, ‘to make the contents of books, a motive for observation.’ 
The one ts cultivating his talents; the other is refining his genius. 

Yet ‘Thoruton is as stubborn as Shylock, and as bigoted as 
Sam Johnson. Let him fix his opinions on a subject, and you 
can no more reason them away, than you could reason a pig from 
his trough. He defends his notions with all the ardor of the old 
Puritan ‘Quixote, and if attacked, will with him, shortly ex- 


claim— 
‘T smell a rat; 
Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate.’ 


Stull Thornton is a stout friend, and [ love to argue with him 
some of his ‘hobby’ views. 


“Pshaw! pshaw! the Lake Poets,” said Thornton, upon one 
oceasion when we happened together—Leslie, Loring, and myself 
—the Lake Poets (in his usual decided manner) are all a sham! 
They have no inkling of the spirit that ‘ spiritualized’ Spenser and 
Milton. ‘They've done more to impair the richness of the true 
English muse, than any writers of any age. They’ve extin- 
guished the fire of Chaucer, with a putrefying pool of dead philo- 
sophy. Humanity has shrunk aghast at the touch of their theo- 
ries, and we see it through them—a galvanized corpse! Instead 
of the ‘simple, sensuous, passionate,’ they give us the ‘ wat’ry lab- 
yrinth of Lethe,’ sluggish, dark, dismal! ‘The power of ‘ heaven- 
born song’ if they possessed any, has become in them ‘vapid and 
dilute.’ ‘rue poesy they have cheapened, and taught and prac- 
tised to distil from a human alembie !” 

“Humph! and may [ask Mr. Decision,” returned Leslie, 
“whom you are pleased to rank among the ‘Lakers,’ and how 
many of them you have read ?” 
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Thornton. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and Lamb, I con- 
sider disciples of the new system, and | have read more of them 
than [purpose reading again. 

Leslte. Well red, | wort distress you by tore 
ticularly after your reading. But without being a great admirer 
of either of these you name, L wout see them so scandalously 
abused, pareius objicienda memento” it Leigh Hunt 
who says—‘the poetry of Shelley, is the poetry of intellect, and 
notot the Lakers? Whether it be he o¢ no, it seems to me not 
to carry the satirical thrust which the ‘overfond author’ saw in it, 
Lknow not but the heart is a more fit fountain of true verse than 
the intellect; and though Coleridge labored so hard to prove + the 
vreatness of Shakspeare’s judgment, doubt much, if his vivid 
pictures spruug not the rather from the ‘overflowing of hus soul.’ 

Thornton, But has not even the ‘sentimental tool, Tom Moore, 
creater fervor of feeling than Wordsworth 

Leslie. beso. But there is a marked distinction. The 
Lake School (better called the Wordsworthian) aims at a study 
of humanity, and that with simplicity! It seems to me to be 
based on a contemplation of the inner man, and is written to re- 
veal the sympathies and attribates there discovered, "The antag- 
onist school, embracing Byron, Shelley, Moore, led on in a man- 
her by Seott, is founded on the outward and palpable, and by its 
‘pictured fire,” calls the feelings into exercise, instead of giving 
them a careful analysis. ‘The one seems to me to be imagina- 
tion guided by a pretended philosophy; the other, imagination 
guided by passion. ‘The one, (alter Davies, ) 


—‘ turns 
Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange.’ 


lhe other, 
—‘ gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 


“And where, then,” said I, “do you rank Pollok, and Camp- 
bell, and Montgomery ?” 

Leslie. Many others you might name, not strictly to be identi- 
fied with either of the prevailing systems. ‘They choose their 
models farther back ; thus Pollok is after Young, Montgomery 
alter Addison or Pope, and Camp— 

“Yes, and Campbell after Byron,” interposed Loring, anxious 
to devel-ope his critical acumen. 

Leslie. A sage remark, Loring, provided Campbell did'nt write 
first. But, om, (Loring had again resumed the contemplation 
ot his boot, as it lay over the stove,) there is a great distinc- 
tion observable in their respective treatment of the ‘ passion of 
love,’ and in the demands of the two schools upon that store-house 
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of feeling—a woman's heart. Thus the Excursion sings ‘of 
blessed consolations in distress’ —‘ of moral strength and intellec- 
tual powers.’ ‘Phe female spirit of the ‘ Mariner’—who was she + 


“Ther lps were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were vellow as gold; 
Her skin was as white as leprosy,— 
The mght-mare life in death was she, 
Who thieks man’s blood with cold.’ 


Of the woman of ‘Christabel,’ (though hardly cognizable as a 
poetn,) the author says, 


—‘a snake's small eve blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady's eyes they shrank in her head— 
Rach shrunk up to a serpent’s eve.” 


And even 
his hope, his his Genevieve! 
She loves hin best, whene er he sings 
The songs that make her grieve.” 


Thornton. But, Bob, what'll you do with your namesake's 
“Triumphs of Woman,’ and ‘Maid of Orleans 

Leslie, Southey has, | must acknowledge, resorted to it more 
than his co-mates ; and he frets considerably at being ranked with 
them (the lakers) entirely. ‘For more than tweuty years trom 
the time he took up his residence at Keswick,’ he says, ‘every 
tyro in eriticism who could smatter and sneer, tried his ‘ prentice 
hand’ upon the Lake poets; and every young sportsman who 
‘arried a pop-gun in the field of satire, considered them as fair 
game.’ But he is not ‘ passionate’ enough to be ranked with the 
other school, In aping of simplicity he is ‘ Wordsworthian,’ and 
though he said it in joke, yet he 


* for the miseries of a beast ean feel, 
In fourteen lines of sensibility!" 


Thornton. Aye, and that ‘enemy of political and religious free- 
dom, the supporter and advoeate of arbitrary measures in church 
and state,’ as some ardent whig has styled him, rarely does any 
thing better. Pope’s line— alive ridiculous, and dead forgot,’ 
might be his anathema. 

Lesliv. Now shame on you again, Fred, for a slanderer. Don 
Roderick will live beside ‘ Abelard and Eloisa,’ and the ‘ Battle of 
Blenheim,’ is written in a strain of artlessness, with more etlect 
than any similar attempt | have ever read. Had Southey how- 
ever confined himself to prose etforts exclusively, he would, I 
think, have left more enduring laurels, than he now leaves as the 
Laureate.’ 
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Thornton, ‘True he is a superior prose writer; he handles the 
old smother Saxon’ with no puny grasp, and can make it ring 
again in thunder. His satire, too, is no boy's play ; but what'll 
you do with Charles Lamb, the ‘childless man :’ 
Leslie. Al, there [must dissent from received opinion. ‘True 
he isan astute eritic, but he is nota ‘healthy writer, notwith- 
standing he has the air of one. It may be Lam deceived, but 
lis stunnlants to ilarity seem to me mercurial, or at least drug- 
ged. His naturalness seems ‘pumped up’ by his liquors aud his 
pipes. This cheerfulness verges too near to drunken glee, and his 
sorrow to mimicry. His Rosamund Gray is a pretty, feeling tale, 
save only that singular apostrophe to the ‘beatific vision’ of her 
fiom, Which always seemed to me to be written after a evp too 
much. 

“Stop, stop, Bob,” here interposed Tagain, © Lamb is a favorite 
of mine: to say nothing of his quiet humor, he possesses a *dove- 
like simplicity’ of heart, and a well of feeling there, which leads 
Ine info an open sympathy with him sooner than any author you 
could name. But, speaking of love and the lakers, you forgot 
the apodosis of your proposition.” 

Lisle. ‘True; still ‘ts only to say, that with the Byron school, 
‘ts ‘strong as life,’ and beams on every page. With Scott, you 
know, great as were his resources in other respects, yet ‘love is 
ever lord of all; aud as for Shelley, none who have read that 
shadowy tissue, of Islam, but have seen the burning passions of 
amind, maddened with the ‘flame divine.’ 

Thornton, And my good fellow, since you seem fresh from: 
these works, think you Coleridge is to rank high in English clas- 
sical literature ¢ 

Leslie, Unquestionably, as long as the present taste prevails, 
Coleridge draws a throng of admirers at his chariot: wheels— 
one burning with humble, devoted, almost senseless reverence at 
the shrine of his philosophy, werked and moulded atter his pro- 
totypes of the continent; another class worshipping the ideal (idle ) 
dieanings of his political mania, realize in their own redundant 
fancy, the suecess of his Utopian schemes ; another, and this 
class is deservettly large, admire the wildness and nativeness of 
that imagination whieh breathed the life into his great poem, and 
revealed itself in broad belts of lightning in the Sybilline Leaves ; 
ull another class, rapt into a pagan-like idolatry of the man, 
Worship the memory of that astonishing oral power, which, 
though it did not reveal itself in the ‘over-burning stamp, on 
many a page,’ is embalmed in the recollection of those who knew 
him best. May these reverently bear up his memory! Poor 
(cleridge—is to me almost as expressive as Wash. Irving’s ‘ Poor 
(oldsmith.’ Mysterious, and laboring under the dimness of the 
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thousand forms that beset his teeming imagination, he is disem- 
bodied, and gives the tricksy blindness of his meditations to be 
the germ of a philosophy—profound doubless as the brains of 
those who devise it! Would that they would read, aye, and act 
upon the advice given in the nutshell of a motto,* to that anom- 
aly, christened ‘ Literaria Biographia.’ Yes, Coleridge was hon- 
est—but his admirers have made him dishonest ; he was sincere, 
but his admirers have discovered in him some ‘under current,’ 
some immeasurable depth of purpose which they alone have 
fathomed. Frightened by the idle slanders of dogmatic review- 
ers, and the appellation of ‘the metaphysic poet,’ he struggled 
and tortured his brain into a feverish excitement—his faculties 
tossing about, changed places—in this state of mind, he fomented 
and boiled over inthe Biography. Imagination took the place ot 
reason, and reason guided where imagination should have led. 
Calumniations came thick and fast, admirers flattered to his 
death ; he studied, and struggled, and fumed on—goaded through 
a literary gauntlet, like his mad ox— 


“The frighted man ran through the town, 
All followed, boy and dad ; 
Bull-dog, Parson, Shopman, Clown, 
The Publicans rushed from the crown, 
‘Halloo! hamstring him! cut him down! 
They drove Poor Coleridge mad ! !" 


Eeenezer Porter Mason! A laurel leaf to thy memory! 
companion of my youth, and school-boy days! The old study- 
room with its brown desks, hacked by many a wanton, unkind 
cut—the low benches, creaking as some sturdy urchin jostled 
them in his uneasy confinement—the buzzing lips, fast whisper- 
ing their tasks, to drown the unguiet of the school hours—how 
do all these come through the mist of distance, ‘“Softened to the 
memory,’ as Lread thy name, and know that thou art gone! Thy 
white teatures bending down, riveted on thy lessons—thy pale 
cheek, flushing the while with conscious masteryof thy tasks— 
and then too, L remember, the modest low replies, as our steru- 
faced master questioned thee, and jostled thy quivering heart- 
strings! Yes, thou wast never rude, and boisterous as we—mis- 
chieving the livelong day, but silently thou wenf@st thine own 
straight-forward course—thy face downcast—thy thoughts revolv- 
ing deeper meditations than our buoyant souls had dreamed of! 


* “Er wunseht der Jugend die Umwege zu ersparen, auf denen er sich selbst 
verirrte.” 
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Yes, well [ remember, when—the hours of study past—we 
leaped forth bursting with glee, thy pale face yet lingered iutent 
ujon thy book! or noiselessly edging thy way amid thy fellows, 
thy wenUity prompted some strange devise to provoke our Cur 
ous Inquiries and our wonder. Aud thy mind expanding trou that 
secret culture, opened to broader fields of study, grasped the *lim- 
itless expanse of sky’—nightly searching its depths, and enlarg- 
ing With the contemplation outgrew thee ; and the body weared 
with its task-master—the soul, dropped down, to dic! , 

Thought—thought chased away the eolor from thy serene face, 
ere thou hadst fairly begun the race! Death, ‘subtle miner, work- 
ing in the dark,’ planted his thrust in that breast of thine, as thon 
in innocent hope, first flung it to the calm of heaven—studyineg its 
mysteries! Yes, thou hadst hoped with virtuous ambition to 
build thee up a fame in yonder heavens, and enjoy it here below 
—thy fame is here, thyself in yonder skies! ~Methought the stars 
‘bright lingerers on the steps of day,’ would have buoyed thee 
up fora time, so sweet, and so devout was thy communion with 
them! But thou hast fallen—fallen not amid the caresses of 
friends—not in the fond lap of parental solicitude, but in’ the 
home of strangers! Thou hast gone, not when smiling spring 
night carpet thy new-made grave, with green—not wheu sum- 
mer might shower her ‘bosomed sweets’ upon thy tomb—not 


When autumn winds might sigh plaintively in bles tuntson with 
our dirge—but in the ehills and damps of this winter solstice ! 
But death is monarch of all hours—truly has the poetess sung— 


‘ Leares have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath ' 
And stars to set ;—but all— 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death | 


THE YEARS. 


Wakes! the festal song! 
Voice of the harp, arise ! 
In notes full loud and long, 
In merry symphonies. 
Bring branches of the pine and yew, 
The cedar green with berries blue, 
Bring ye the sacred misletoe, 
And all the winter flowers that grow, 
To deck the palace hall 
For the high festival. 
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A king is on the throne,— 
Throne of the world so wide : 

To the sire succeeds the son, 
Crowned at morning tide, 

Strangely jouned Death and Birth! 

Mingled is the song of mirth 

With wailing of the funeral! 

Look how the black and velvet pall 
Doth mock the cloth of gold 
With face all strangely cold ! 


Scooped in the winter snow, 
Amid the forest deep, 
Stands the grave so dark and low ,; 
There doth the Old Year sleep! 
They buried him at dead of night, 
The bier was borne by spectres white ; 
Was heard no sound of pipe or lyre, 
But the low chant of the solemn choir, 
And the great cathedral bell 
Rang out his funeral knell. 


But see! the new-born year 
Cometh with footsteps merry, 
And with him his prime minister, 
The stately January. 
His robes are sheen and silver white, 
Glitters his crown of ice so bright, 
All studded are his sandal shoon 
With frozen dews. The cold, cold moon 
Looks down with curious eye 
On his winter revelry. 


Yet he the Fates obeys ! 
Short his lite and short his reign : 
Through the evele of the days 
Whirls the great wheel again. 
Then shall the Year his eyelids close, 
And lay him down to his repose, 
Gathered to his father’s tomb, 
Midst December's sighing gloom. 
Death and birth uneceasingly ; 
All, save the soul, shall die! 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 
I. 


_ Tue lapse of thirteen hundred years had rendered obsolete the 
title and honor of poet laureate. Various reasons, and among oth- 
ers, the fierce and acrimonious disputes between the Guelphs and 
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Ghibellines—the partisans of the Pope, and the Emperor of Ger- 
many, had prevented during this long period, the celebration of 
the splendid and imposing pageant. But the animosities between 
the nval factions having in a measure subsided about the year 
1340, it was deemed a proper time by the authorities of Rome 
to revive the ceremony of the laurel wreath. "The Machiave- 
lian polley which has ever characterized the papal chair was 
conspicuous even here. "Phe Roman people, as will be seen 
hereafter, were ina state ot revolt. and the excitement, the con- 
flux of strangers and the novelty of the scene might divert their 
their attention from their real or fancied grievances. Petrarch 
also belonged to the opposite faction, and this, it was hoped 
would cement the frail alliance. 

At his secluded residence in the vale of Vaueluse, the poet 
received on the same day an invitation to accept this honor from 
the University of Paris and the Senate of Rome. National pre- 
dilections decided him to accept the Roman eall, and he accord- 
ingly hastened thither. Although he had lived as it were, in 
the vicinage of the imperial city—had written her ancient lan- 
guage, and had dreamed his whole lite, of her ancient glories, yet 
until this occasion he had never entered within her walls. Cer- 
tain epistles written by him to his friends in Avignon are extant, 
in which he describes enthusiastically the emotions that agitated 
his mind as he approached the Capitolium and saw in the degra- 
ded Roman the descendant of Crsar and Cicero, 

‘Time will not allow me to transcribe these letters and it would 
almost seem sacrilege to interpolate any rhapsody save Petrarch’s. 

England at this time was in the very zeuith of her glory. 
Cressy and Poictiers were bright jewels in the coronet of the 
Black Prinee, and her literature was waking trom its slumbers. 
Geollrey (or as some write it) Jeflery Chaucer was Cespatched as 
the most capable man in the kingdom to adjust some trifling dif- 
ferences between Ldward IIL and Benedict NIL, the papal in- 
cumbent. 

Drawn by the report of the coronation, Chaucer with the 
Whole papal retinue (then at Avignon) arrived at Rome to behold 
the ceremony. As legate of Edward Ill, the English poet was 
billeted in the palace of the Colonna, the most distinguished pa- 
tricians of the city. 

Petrarch, on account of his early intimacy with Stefano of 
this family, had already occupied with his friends, a part of the 
house, and thus met the two great poets of the age. In the 
light-haired Saxon, the classical Petrarch saw only the reclaimed 
barbarian ; while in the Roman poet, Chaucer saw 

— ‘the worthy clerke 


Whos rethorike swete 
Iilumined alle 
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“ Now herkeneth if you liketh for to here, 
But first FE beseech you in this matere 
Tho Tby ordre telle not these things 
But telle them some before and some behind 
As ut now cometh to my remembrance 
Have me excused of min ignorance.” 


It was a bright and beautiful day in the year of our blessed 
Lord 1341 or thereabouts. The sun seemed to shine with in- 
creased brillianey and splendor upon the palaces of Rome, for be 
it remembered that Rome had degenerated trom a city of temples 
to acity of gorgeous palaces. Upon Mount Palatine floated the 
banner of the family of Colonna, and the huge bear of their ri- 
vals the Ursini marked the site of the temple of Umbrian Jupiter. 
All were evidently preparing fora fete. "Phe lazzaroni looked 
if possible more squalid and piteous. ‘The mendicant friar cried 
more vehemently than ever for the alms of the godly, while the 
immediate retaimers of the haughty noblesse were, mirabile dictu ! 
distinguished by an increase of insolence. Rude wains came 
slowly pouring into the city, bearing the light-hearted peasantry 
of the better sort, and the seven hills were covered with the mot- 
ley multitude. 

The numerous maccaroni booths crowded around the Porta 
Magyiore, indicated the destination of the procession that was 
already winding among the ruined streets. It was truly a noble 
sight, and as the moving mass arrived at the portals of the church 
St. Maria d’Ara Corl, it seemed as though the palmy days of 
Rome had) returned. It was whilst musing in this church, 
whilst the friars were singing vespers upon the site of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ferretrius, that Gibbon (as he tells us) conceived 
the idea ot writing the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

The yawning portals of the cathedral seemed impatient to re- 
ceive the multitude. In front, supported upon either side by the 
red-mantled cardinals, was the self-styled Vicar of the Church of 
God, bearing in solemn state the insignia of spiritual and tempo- 
ral authority. 

Count Anguilara of the Colonna family, came next in his 
official capacity, followed by the ecclesiastics, marshalled accord- 
ing to thei canonical rank. Yet farther on, although in imme- 
diate connexion, came the Senators of Rome, “ but Oh! how 
fallen! how were the mighty fallen!” 

Among them was Petrarch, leaning upon the shoulder of his 
young English frend. The clustering curls which had failed to 
subdue the obdurate heart of Laura de Noves, played negligently 
about his cheek, and his pensive countenance was only relieved 
at intervals by a smile of pleasure as he heard the busy hum of 
the populace and his own name upon their tongues. 
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The great object of his ambition was now gratified: and was 
he happy: Ne. He had dreamed himself into a belief that the 
ciizens of Rome although oppressed by the haughty nobility, 
still preserved within their breasts that * vital spark of heavenly 
tHlame’ that had animated the heroes of the Augustan era. In the 
fimihar society of Cicero and Livy. he had imbibed the ideas of 
anancient: patriot, and tis ardent fancy kindled every idea to a 
sentiment, and every sentiment to passion. 

Such were the feelings of Petrareh—they had become identi- 
fied with his very existence, and need we say that he was disap 
ported as he saw the servile multitade fall down and Worship 
the proud ecelesiastic, and cringe, and tremble at the preseuce of 
the haughty nobility :—he was. 


tt. 
—** speak 


Alike we hare been, but alas' are not.’ 


or the first time in this generation the great cathedral was 
entirely filled. "Phe wealth, nobility, and beauty of Rome were 
present, and had another Sampson erushed the pillars of that 
church, the historian of the decline and fall of the empire might 
here pause and exclaim—eca tera desunt, 

The Pope and his cardinals had separated as they approached 
the chancel, and taken the seats prepared for them upon either 
side of the great throne. Count Anguillara di Colonna then, in 
right of appomtmenut, assumed the chair of state. A general hum 
of admiration rolled through the immense church and died in dis- 
tant echo through the dark aisles. 

Ancuillara was a direct descendant of the “ great Colonna,” 
and inherited all the courage of his Ulustrious grandsire. together 
with the beauty of the Guiccianni, his maternal ancestry. Many 
abrizght eye peeped from behind the dark veil to behold the pride 
of Rome, and many were the approving nods interchanged be- 
tween the dignified matrons. 

He was detested by the people because he was a Colonna, by 
the eeclesiasties because he encroached upon their prerogative, 
and by the nobility because he eclipsed their reputation ; still he 
was "Tribune of Rome, and at his nod the whole city obeyed. 

Rising with grace and dignity, and holding the laurel wreath 
ornamented with asingle jewel, upon the point of a naked sword, 
he summoned © Francesca Petrarea to approach and receive the 
reward of merit.” Still leaning upon the shoulder of the young 
Rochishman. Petrareh appeared before Anguillara, reciting witha 
silvery volee the sonnet prepared for the occasion, thus rendered 
by another hand. 
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his words. 


Wiis 


bears a charin? 
charm: 
us yesterday :” 
* No, not 
Hle said,” 
day, 
ne from the C 
by two pence ! 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE 


Time was 
Face the broad sun, 


Time ts 
Now would Prather, ike the humbler bird 
That closer folds her unassuming wing 


angel Liberty ! 


ing the burden of the song, 
great, 
though the nobles 
ular demagogue ; 


through the huge cathedral ; 

slowly passed forth and mingled with the erowd. 
* Well, neighbor, it was wonderfully hazardous in Nicholas Ri- 

enzi to appear in the church among the Ursini themselves.” 


“It was, it was,” answered the other, “but think you not he 


OF PETRARCH. 


| Jan. 


THE ODF OF PRETRARCH. 


“Time was, Time os, and Time wall be no more 
Thus the mind's preparation is expressed — 
And every stage of life still leads to rest -— 

and EP would brightest worlds explore, 


and like 


an eagle soar, 


New fledged and buovant from his mountain nest, 
Then gorgeous things, fierce battles: pleased me best 


the viston of those fights is o'er— 


To drop in teaty dell where nought ts heard 
But gentle music, and sweet murmuring 
With foretaste of more lasting rest deterred 
To passing time a peaceful requiem sing, 


Where art thou fled 


Must tyrant multitude, or tyrant king 
Usurp thy reign, and oh! 


the meaner thing 


Base faction, to the earth thy bounties tread, 
And to the winds thy golden harvests fing / 
Believe it mot 

now spond, 


as to your gracious call 
Prophetic burns the soul 


OF poesy within me——— 
—— W hat was 


great, shall be great again! 


Ye may not witness it, but time shall see 
As erst, the cemetery of Virgil rarer.” 


shall be great again 


is so bold.” 


The wreath was dropped upon the brow of Petrarch and the 
whole andience listened in’ breathless silence to the last echo of 
Suddenly the quiet was interrupted by a voice, catch- 
winding through the dark aisles— 
None spoke and al- 

knew that it was the voice of Rienzi, the pop- 
yet to the utterance of a sentiment so pious, no 
objection could be made, and as the solemn symphony swept 
the procession with measured tread, 


Oh no! but tell me, did you hear what he told 


Don’t mind him: 


he'll get you into trouble.’ 
continued the first speaker, © that ou St. Giuseppe’s 
(blessed be his name.) he would strike the banner of the 


Capitol, and hark ye,—olives should be cheaper 


But stop, here comes the Ursini !’ 
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the miserable Romans crouched to the wall, as a lackey of that 
\\ passed by. 

The multitude gradually dispersed: some to starve and 
steal, others to eat, drink and be merry, lite thinking what the 
morrow should bring forth. 


I\ 
Capitol like burnished erow n 
Blazed on the citie'’s brow—each hallowed seat 
Pach mournful relie of the perished great 


Seemed once more brightening inte old renown. 


The day suceeeding the coronation, the two poets, who since 
their first meeting had been inseparable, strolled forth into the 
ety, having assumed at the instance of Anguillara, the distine- 
tive badge of the Colonna as a protection agatust the il-mannered 
rabble. As they wandered among the ruined temples and shrines 
their Conversation Was transported back to the time when the 
forum was filled with men who telt themselves free, and when 
emperors lived worthy of the poet's praise. 

Yes,” continued Petrarch, “a shadow has fallen upon one 
prosperity, but the sun will again rise. Rome must and shall be 
tree. 

~ Did you net notice,” said the young Englishman, “the servile 
fear of the multitude yesterday : and the insolence of your sen- 
ators: “twas not so in ancieut Rome.” 

* Where are now these Romans,” answered the other, “their 
virtue, their justice, their power? Why was I not born in those 
happy times 

‘Thus they conversed, now wandering among the ruins of the 
Capitol, or walking over the grass-grown forum. A steady mur- 
mur Which had been heard for a few moments seemed suddenly 
to increase and spread itself over the whole city. The inhabit- 
ants hurrying hither and thither, seemed to pay little deference to 
the Colonna badge, and they were more than once rudely jostled 
by the men who yesterday had kissed the ground they trod on, 

“Neihbors ! at last one said, “if ye be Colonnas, I advise 
you to go home and that speedily, for there is a storm brewing. 
Rienzi and his men are up! “Tis St. Giuseppe’s day,” he added 
ina lower tone, 

Thanking him for his kind advice, Petrarch and Chaucer has- 
tened back, but it was too late; the rabble began to gather around 
them, and a huge multitude moving down the Via Herniera, et- 
lectually prevented a retreat in that direction. 

The laurel wreath, which at the commencement of the dis- 
turbanee, Petrareh had placed upon his head, afforded them no 
protection. “ Down with the Colonna! down with the Colon- 
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nal’ resounded fiercely from a thousand voices. instant 
the two were separated, and the whole crowd seemed  inpa- 
tient for blood. Pushed from one to another, and utterly bewil- 
dered, the young Buglishman suddenly felt the dared thrust into 
his hand, and heard a voice which he recognized as the one 
which had just warned them of their danger. 

© Plist! hist! as you value your life stand still.” 

A cloak thrown over his shoulders by the same hand, etfectu- 
ally concealed the unfortunate badge and thus rendered him 
paratively secure. Hle had now leisure to look about. The 
crowd were now hurrying in another direetion, and his first in- 
quiry Was after the fate ef hus trend, 

“Ask no questions,’ replied the other, “ but rather bless the 
saints that your lite is sale.” 

Slipping a purse into the hands of his benefactor he turned to 
the river, satisfied that the house of Colonna was no refuge now, 
As he proceeded, he saw every where traces of the popular fury, 
Rich furniture aud gay trappings were piled in the streets, and 
the roar of the insatiate multitude was still heard. His wander- 
ings at last brought him the scene of the coronation. —Tlow str- 
king was the change! In the church were assembled Rienzi 
and his pseudo-senate —their hands still reeking with blood, and 
over the Porta Maguiore, the grim head of Boceardo Ursini scowl- 
ed at the rabble whom he had so long ruled with a rod of tron. 
Drawing his cloak still closer around him, Chaucer, shuddering at 
the horrid spectacle, quickened his steps. 


V. 


© "The dusky shades that darkened o'er the earth, 
Have melted ‘neath the sun's refulgent beams, 
And nature wakes as to another birth, 
Pair rising from the tomb like trance of dreams.” 


Another day had passed—and the city slumbered after the 
mighty effort. Not a vestige of the power of the nobles remain- 
ed. Rome was in the hands of the rude victors, and the fire was 
blackening the ruins which time had spared. ‘The Colonna and 
Ursint were held within the walls of a common prison, and the 
meanest hovel was adorned with the tapestry of their palaces. 
‘The people were mocked with a show of liberty.“ Olives were 
certainly cheaper by two pence,” but in reality Rome was ruled 
by a strong arm! 

From a galley that floated in the middle of the stream, a little 
boat reached the shore. — Its occupant—a little boy, leaped upon 


the ground bearing a package, the superscription upon which he 
was vainly endeavoring to decipher. 
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“Kind sir,” said the youth to a sad-looking wanderer, © will 
you read me this.” 
‘Phe stranger vaeantly took the letter and read—* ro 
IF ME BE VET ALIVE.” 

“foam that unhappy one,” he said, and tearing it open found 
—his laurel wreath broken and torn, and underneath was written 
tar characters. 


stormy peple unsad and ever untrewe, 
And undiserete and changing as a vane. 
Delighting everin rombel that is newe— 
Por like the moon ve waxen and ye wane ; 
Ay, fubot clapping, dere vnough a jane ; 
You dome ts tilse , your constance evil preveth, 
A fal gret foolis he thaton you leveth.' 


‘Thus ended the first meeting between Chaucer and Petrarch, 
and thus begun the iusurrection of Rienzi.“ Posterityo” says 
another, * will compare the virtues and feelings of this extraordi- 
naryaman:; but ma long period of anarchy and servitude, the 
name of Rienzi has often been celebrated as the deliverer of hus 
country, and the last of the Roman patriots.” 

Mrom the decision of posterity, thus expressed by the historian, 
we would not appeal without just cause, but if we read the annals 
of the age, We find that the revolution commeueed by the slaugh- 
terot the nobles, was consummated by his own death—that his 
Virtues were at last merged in his vices, and as a necessary con- 
sequence that this hasty revolt lett “no lasting footsteps ou the 
of time !” 


A MOTHERS LOVE. 


———* As she fell she concealed her child, which was found, afler the massa- 
cre, clinging to her Volo au, p. 215. 


A woruen’s love, would ye know its power-- 
“Tis dimly seen in the peaceful hour 

When her joyous smile, a beamimg ray, 

Falls on her child at its infant play. 


We heed it notin her constant care, 
We pass it by in her fervent prayer ; 
While health and peace in the household rest, 
Unknown are the depths of a mother’s breast. 


It follows on in our devious way, 

In secret weeps when we go astray, 

Is doubly glad as we choose the right, 

Yet we heed it not, ‘ts out of sight. » 
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Butoh, when disease has brought us low, 


And the ruddy cheek has lost its glow, 
Tis a mothers love our whisper hears, 
“Tis amother’s love that wipes our tears. 


When the darkest ills of life sweep by, 
And cherished hopes with the whirlwind fly, 
Though our chosen friends may Suthless prove, 


There will stull remain a mother's love. 


We have seen it sealed by her blood in death, 

We have heard its sound in her parting breath , 

When with life compelled to leave her b.east, 

It shielded the babe it had lulled to rest. He 
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* Gold of the dead, 
Which time doth still disperse, but not devour.”’—Darenant, 


Tue contemplation of the history of Literature is as useful as 
itis entertaining. the chronicle of the development of the 
human mind, ft pretures in bold coloring the superiority of 
individual man over the mass. Centuries ago individual mind 
soared as high as God ever designed it should: while the mass, 
even at this late day, are just beginning to assume their proper 
rank and station. "Phists nowhere more evident than in the high- 
er walks of poetry. Old Tlomer moulded the model in which add 
epics have been east, and the proudest modern dramatists hope ouly 
to follow tu the track of Shakspeare. "Phere is, methinks, a deep 
meaning ithe fable of the birth of Minerva—the ripest creation 
of the noblest partot the noblest one—the tnearnation of wisdom ! 
Not that genius comes into the world “in tall armor clad,” but 
that literature—the pure offspring of genius—may and should be 
perfect. Without labor, what ean genius effect? Thomas Paine 
has answered the question: “like a rocket, it goes up in a blaze, 
but comes down in a stick!” Its brightness only startles the 
world, and sets them gaping at its wretchedness! While, on the 
other hand, literary talent combined with exertion can produce 
that, than whieh nothing of the kind ean be more perfect. All 
feel this to be true. Every one has read books in which he would 
not wish the slizhtest alteration. 

This may be seen by a ditlerent view. Whoever is well read 
in the history of belles letters, cannot have failed to perceive that 
there Is a limit to its dominion, and when this is reached, it be- 
gins to decline. What causes may have induced it, we stop not 
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now to inguire; enough for our remark that it has always been 
so, JEsehylus and Virgil, Shakspeare and Voltaire, each in turn 
pushe d their conquests as faras the nature of things would per- 
mit. ‘Their several successors gradually relaxed their strength, 
Atter the Shakspearean age, totake a familiar mstance, there was 
a continual, theugh at first almost imperceptible, falling off. Po- 
ets began to mince their plirases and pick their words—taking 
more care about form than substance. ‘They seem to have tor- 
gotten that simplicity aud nature are the only elements of poetry 
that cau Withstand the shocks of time. Tn their solieitude to avoid 
funits, they neglected virtues—beeominy coldly correet and elas- 
sically dull. ‘Phis decline continued, taste beeoming more and 
more depraved, unul it comes down to a very tnditfereut medioert- 
ty. Whyisthiss Why should not each succeeding poet eom- 
bine all the excellences and none of the defects of his predeces- 
sors Why should they not forever progress, aud the poet of the 
nineteenth century, far excel the poet of the sixteenth: 
dificult perhaps to find a proper solution of these queries: yet we 
know what the truth ts, and we may with reason conclude, that, 
either from the natural limitation of the poetical elements, or trom 
the impotency of man, or both, poetry has been brought as near 
to pertection as ever it will be. 

And now, if what we have written be true, a predilection for 
the o/d authors is by no means fanciful or absurd. Nay more, a 
knowledge of the history and character of the literature of past 
aves, is of as much importance as a knowledge of that unmedi- 
ately cotemporaneous with us. tn fine, if our theory be correct, 
there is no better mode of determining what poetry should be than 
by aecareful study of what it has been. 

We have premised the foregoing remarks, to introduce the fol- 
lowing imperfect sketch of early Ltalian literature. 

Mora long time after the fall of the Roman empire, the intel- 
leet of the world seems to have been consigned to an almost unui- 
versal torpor. From what we know of man, we can searcely be- 
lleve there were no men of genius during this gloomy period. 
Men, probably, thought as much and felt as deeply as ever, but 
either from ignorance or indifference, they did not leave the world 
much their debtors. The monks are said to have cultivated let- 
ters and the popes were generally meu of learning, but they were 
far inadvanece of their age, and the world at large neither knew of, 
hor profited by their wisdom. During the reign of Charlemagne, 
of France, and subsequently, of Alfred, of England, a little 
light for a brief space, flickered across the literary honzon ; but it 
Was like a falling star whose brightness 1s as transient as it is glo- 
Nous, 
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The Crusades were probably the prime movers tn the revival 
of learning. Close in their train followed systematized chivalry 
and romance—twin stars in the heavens of modern civilization. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the troubadours 
were in their glory. ‘This was the age of ballads and minustrelsy. 
Very few of these effusions have been rescued from oblivion and 
perhaps we have no great reason to regret the deficiency. Yet 
they cultivated powers before unknown and were etlective im 
waking up the intellect of Murope from the lethargy that had 
long benumbed it. 

The classics had been somewhat studied at Rome, previously 
to this period, and the Ttalian mind already began to show some 
feeble signs of life. Still, however, there was no literature. A 
few scraps of bare imitation were all that had been produced. 
Bat when the Papal throne was transterred to Avignon—a resort 
of the troubadours—and the quick aud fiery temperament of the 
Italian was brouzht in contact with these whimsical chanters of 
madrigals and love songs, the Italian mind seems at once to have 
blazed forth. Notwithstanding the imperfections of the language, 
poetry began to flourish. Meu set themselves to work, puritying 
the corruptions and fashioning the erudities of their mongrel 
tongue. Dante wrote his Divina Commedia, an epic next in rank 
to the ble was followed by two noble writers—Petrarch, 
the imventor of the sonnet, and Boceacio, the father of modern 
prose. ‘These three great geniuses, rising in such quick sucees- 
Sion, were the ploneers of modern literature. They also estab- 
lished the Htalian language on a firm basis, from which it has 
wavered but little to this day. Honor to their memory, for we 
owe them much! 

‘Towards the close of the fourteenth century, the Italian schol- 
ars began to study the ancient classics, with great avidity. They 
neglected entirely their own authors, and imitated the ancients, 
both in thought aud language. ‘Then the zeal manifested for the 
Aristotelian philosophy, spread like a plague over polite letters, 
withering every living thing. After this ferment had in a meas- 
ure subsided, men found to their regret, their own language had 
grown too barbarous for poetry. Tlence all the literature of this 
date is written in Latin. Nay, even down to the fifteenth century, 
they were very distrustful of the ‘Tuscan tongue. Latin was the 
language used at court, and they seem hardly to have been aware 
of the advantages of a pure vernacular. ‘They forgot the glori- 
ous examples of Dante and Petrarch, and by their servile imita- 
tion of the Latin authors greatly retarded the progress of true 
poetry. 

About the close of the fifteenth century, owing to the great en- 
couragement given by the princes and dukes of various states of 
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Italy, learning began to thrive more vigorously, At Naples, Flo- 
renee, Merrara and Milan, academies were established for its pro- 
motion. All the learned meu of the day turned their attention te its 
jiterests. Among the noble patrons there were none more prow 
inent than Lorenzo de Medict and Giovanni his son—atterwards 
Pope Leo the tenth. At this tame Nicholas V.—the then, Pope— 
founded the Vatiean hbrary. Since ftaly was no longer disturb- 
ed with war, the several states were constantly vying with each 
other an the splendor of the talents they could cluster about their 
several courts. Under these auspices, learning began to lose much 
of ts forbidding aspect. Poetry was cultivated with more taste 
and tecling. Men ot genus began to make themselves known, 
andtelt.  Boyarde and Artosto, Lanazzarro and the two Strozz. 
were in the van of the princely host. During this period the ta- 
mous Adding press Was established at Venice, by Aldo Minuzzio, 
and the patronave of prinees and potentates, he began his 
great undertaking.  Seholars were sent into every part of Greece 
toad in the colleetion of Greek manuseripts. An academy was 
fonnded at Veniee, for the better success of the project. "Phe re- 
sult of these worthy cllorts Was, as might be expect d, the mitro- 
duction of sounder learning aud a better taste. Phere were ripe 
scholars im these days. Still they had paid little or to attention 
tothe cullivation of the tongue, Latin poetry had eon- 
tied steadily to progress for a century, but Petrarch and Dante, 
hal novivals in their native tongue. there were any etlorts 
to direct the Ttalian mind to this error, they were so few and di- 
vided, their Influence was lost upou the violent current of popular 
lust. "There were indeed some few fragments of sonnets and 
pooius begun ia "Pusean, but the impurity of the language ren- 
dered the task burdensome, and no man of genius was willing to 
rest his hopes of immortality on the issue of so doubtful a contest, 
This was the state of Ttalian literature at the close of the fit- 
century, the aze of classical scholars and) Latin poets. 
Learning had been slowly advaneing for more than half a century, 
Irequently checked, though never quite exhausted by the igno- 
or malignity of those who held it at their merey.  Likea 
Stream that runs over rocks and shoals and still keeps its onward 
course, so despite all obstacles, learning had at this ime reached a 
poiitot high perfection, Yet when we come to examine it close- 
ly We shall find there was little else than aequirement. For new 
ideas, either in the province of truth or imagination, we shall 
search in vain. "he writings of this date are now mouldering 
vu the shelves of the Vatican and only the antiquary or the cu- 
Nous disturbs their oblivious rest. ‘These were the 
tines in Which was prepared the way for the coming of that later 
(ay of greatnuess—soon to burst over Italy. 
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But here the chain parts, or rather, an iron dink connects the 
age of silver with the age of gold! 

Just previous to the close of the fifteenth century, Charles VILL, 
of France, set up along dormant clam to the crown of Naples, 
War and bloodshed followed the attempts to establish his absurd 
pretensions. Says Roscoe, the contests between the French aud 
Sjanish mouarehs, for the crown of Naples: the various irraptions 
of Lous NOL, for the recovery of Milan: the restless ambition of 
Alexander Vi, and the martial ferocity of Julius concurred to op- 
press the faculties, to distract the attention and to engage in polit. 
ical intrigues or in military pursuits, those talents which might 
otherwise have been devoted to better purposes.” "Phe arts and 
literature languished. — For twenty years, there was little or noth- 
ing done to promote the cause of learning. Not that its course 
was Wholly inpeded or its fountains drained, but its depths were 
disturbed, and its waters discolored and contaminated, At the 
termination of this bloody period, the family of De Medici were 
restored to their rights, and on the death of Pope Julius TL, Leo 
the tenth was eleeted to the pontificial chair. From. this time 
may be dated the golden age of Italian literature. 


© Nune aurea conditur aetas, 
Mars silet et positis belli Pritonia signis, 
Bxvercet calamos sopitaque tempore longo, 
ingentia ad certamina docta sororum.”’ 


Upon the accession of Leo, new academies were founded, and 
the old institutions restored to their privileges. At the Roman 
Academy “ there were one hundred protessors ; they read lectures 
in theology, in eivil and canon law, in medicine, in moral philos- 
ophy, in logie and in rhetoric, in mathematics, and even in bota- 
ny. * ‘Phe sciences were improved and discovery made of the 
germs of the prineiples which afterwards immortalized Galileo 
and Bacon. An academy was established by the beneficence of 
Leo, for the promotion of Greek literature. The public taste 
took an essential tarn, and Greek learning was cultivated and en- 
couraged by all men of rank and fortune. Under his protection 
and favor, too, the oriental languages first began to be studied. 
He used his utmost exertions to inerease the Halian libraries— 
the Vatican he greatly enlarged, the Laurentian he founded. His 
court became the resort of all the witty and the accomplished of 
the land. Poets and scholars, from every part of Italy, floeked 
: = to find congenial spirits, or to taste the kindness of the 


* Roscoe's Life of Leo X. 
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When all these powertul stimulants began to operate upon the 
mand, it was inbued with aloftier spirit, and poets set their 
r. (remus could no longer bear the tetters of a 
tongue, though use had made it familiar. "The 'y felt a noble am- 
bition of restoring their own language to the purity possesse 

Vetrarch’s day. The finest poets of the age began to study 
ul vely the works of that author. He was revered by them, as Is 
Shakspeare by us. Commentaries on commentaries and lectures 
ou lectures, Without number, were written inexplanation and eu- 
lozy of lus eloquent poems. His writings were made a study in 
the academies. Dante and Boeeacio, were also idolized. All 
men of learning or genius quoted and imitated their poems. Un- 
der such treatment as this, the language gradually lostits rusticity 
and regained the melting fullness Petrarch gave it. Some tew 
still continued to write in Latin, but by far the most popular lit- 
erature of that day, and that which longest survived, was writ- 
ten in pure "Pusean. "Thus did the taste of Ttaly thuetuate  be- 
tween barbarism and refinement, until the poets of this period 
fixed its standard, 

\inong numerous others was Bernardo Accolti, called the ce- 
lestial: of whom it is related that when it was known he iten- 
ded to recite his verses, the shops were shut up as for a holiday, 
and all persons hastened to partake of the entertatmment, 

\nother was Pietro Bembo. © Tt was he,” says a cotemporary, 
‘who opened anew Augustan age, who emulated Cicero and 
with equal suecess, aud recalled in his writings the cle- 
of Petrarch and Boceacio. 

And Molza, “the ‘Tibullus of his age,” and Berni, the tounder 
ef modern satirical poetry, and "Prissino, the father of the early 
drama.*® Besides these were many others, Whose names 
only are how remembered. When the Ttalian tongue obtamed 
the ascendaney over the Latin, the latter fell into disuse, and be- 
came extremely unfashionable. Many rare poems of that day, 
are embalmed in it, but their aspect is so chilly, tew readers care 
to wake thei slumbers, 

Oi all the poets who sang either in Latin or Tusean strains, 
fills a larger place in the notice and atlections of the Ttalians, 
than A\riesto “the divine.” Naples, Florence and Ferrara, each 

cave birth to pocts exe lusively their own; While Atioste is prop- 
erly the poet of Italy! In his productions were moulded aud 


early drama, however, was a thing of sickly growth. more 
than the plays of Greece and Rome, transferred to the Halian stage—in as odd taste 
as leather breeches on a Venus de Medici! It was not untl two hundred years 


afterwards, in the days of Maffer and Monti, that the Tuscan stage began to vie 


With thee rest of the world. 
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massed, all the poetic elements of which his age was so fruitrul, 
He sang 


Ladye-lore and war, romance and knigh'ly worth.” 


In him were consummate all the happy influences of that age Up: 
on poetry. Other poets, by their close imitation of Petrareh, lost 
much of their native fire: his verse came fresh and boyant as a 
young bird sporting in its own clement. 

Ile was known too, as a scholar anda soldier, but his fume 
rests chiefly on his great poem, the Orlando Furioso, It would 
be idle in the extreme, for us to say any thing in its praise. It 
ran through upwards of eighty editions, and has been translated 
into every European tongue. Galileo loved to read it, and at- 
tributed the clearness and force of his style, to his coustant peru- 
salof that poem. Voltaire said it was “at onee the Tliad, the 
Odyssey, and Don Quixote.” "Phis was perhaps excessive praise, 
but he must have been a poet indeed, to have extorted such en- 
comiums from one who found so much to condemn in Shak- 
speare, 

Dante belongs to another age, and Tasso is) Ariosto’s ouly 
competitor, for the highest place in the estimation of his country- 
men. Which best deserves it, we shall not assume the arrogance 
to decide. Passo observed the precepts of Aristotle, Ariosto took 
no guide but nature. Plow like our Milton and Shakspeare, 
the one the disciple of art, the other the child of nature. "Passo 
will always be admired and read in the closet; while the wart, 
melting creations of Ariesto’s pen will always live on every Ttal- 
ian tongue, and reach every Htalian heart! Perhaps the seeret of 
Ariosto’s universal favor lies in this; while his poems are a feast 
for the most learned, they are leveled to the comprehension of 
those, whose thoughts seldom range beyond the limits of every- 
day lite. And perhaps Tasso made a misstep in employing the 
principles and events of the Bible, as the elements of his poem. 
He seems to have been aware of it himself, and after the poem 
was ready for publication, he still delayed it—introducing many 
episodes and sonnets, altogether irrelevant to his work. Moreover, 
itis a singular fact that while the greater portion of his poem is 
entirely forgotten by a majority of his countrymen, the illiterate 
gondoliers of Venice are ever chanting these superadded stanzas. 

Thus, as rapidly as possible, though perhaps too tediously, we 
have glanced at an eventful period in Italian history. “They 
were happy days,” says Ladolet, writing to his friend, “ when in 
your suburban gardens, or mine on the Quirinal, we held our 
meetings. ‘Then it was, after a repast, we heard poems or ora- 
tions, recited to our great delight—the chaste productions of the 
sublime Vida, the correct Beroaldo and many others now no more.” 
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Reader, the subject is well worthy your thoughts. It was a 
nivhty age. [tas the great fountam-head of modern poetry. 
iitiuence has been ditfused through all the literature of Murope— 
fertilizing waste places and hastening the tardy growth of stub- 
bora plauts. [ts authors deserve your earnest study. The great 
men ot every age since their time have a deep 
to profusion. Spenser often shows his partiality. for one 
famous ‘Pusean pen.” Milton has engrafted many of there neh- 


est flowers into his immortal poem. Dryden and Pope loved to 
drink from these wells of genius. Paun. 


THE EMIGRANT BIRDS 


Hank! the wild music comes, 
borne on the willing winds | ye seem to sing 
A parting song, glad voices! wandering 

To far off southern homes, 


Beyond the rolling seas, 

A sunnier clime ye seek—a happier land 

OF flowery groves and bowers of perfume, fanned 
By the sott, balmy breeze. 


No fear, no sudden fright, 
No wild, strange impulse of tumultuous mirth 
Hath called you from your nests of quiet forth 
Upon an idle flight, 


Unconscious ye obey 
The word of the unseen, mysterious Power; 
He bids your flight, reveals th’ appointed hour, 
And guides the unknown way. 


Ye know not, ask not where ; 
But onward still your untired pinions move, 
Upheld by other wings of mystic love, 
Through the lone desert air, 


Heralds of faith and love ! 

Ye bear the message, gladly, joyously, 

With echoing song, with wild triumphal ery, 
Through the stll plains above. 


In you invisible 
The spirit of the universe doth breathe, 
The life that all around—above—beneath— 
In the great world doth dwell ; 
17 
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Yea! inthe human soul! 

One godlike Spit thatin spirit lives, 

And thought and will and sense and passion gives, 
Yet knows not our control, 


We its true word obey, 

His mystic bidding, and our bosoms yearn 

With your own longings, and our tired eyes turn 
From loathed earth away ; 


Seeking a home, as ve, 
Beyond the winter storms of life and time ; 
Led by the self-same voice, we soar subline 
"To blest eternity, 
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“ Loveus blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 
Merchant of Venvee. 


The manuseript of my friend continued 

You will already have recognized our own little party in the 
carriage rolling down through the old grounds of my uncle's 
country seat. Oh! there is many a bright page in this book of 
life, and fever there was atime when [realized it more fully than 
another, it was on the oecasion of that lovely visit to the neigh- 
borhood of Mont Auban. Can you suppose it otherwise,—with 
my gay, merry-laced cousin, making my heart bounce, in spite of 
mysell, into my mouth,—an old uncle, too infirm to watch our 
frolies, and too good natured to check them,—the shady old lawns, 
stretching away in the clear eye of au autumn morning,—the 
thousand birds twittering from brake and bramble, and the light 
fleecy clouds floating along to quench the deluging glory of the 
sun, only to reveal it again more sweetly than before. "The gar- 
den too of the chafeau,—tor the frequent travel of the day had 
thrown open the whole region of the Gironde to the luxuries of 
Paris. —the garden was blooming with the richness of metropoli- 
tan splendor. "The sweetness of the country air, breathing a 
vigor to the soul, and lulling with its freshness the spirits har- 
assed with the turmoils of the metropolis; and the little village 
beneath us, and the peasantry with their neat dresses, througing 
about the park-gates to have a word with Le bon Count, and 
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weleome him back to Gaillae—all, you may well conceive, was 
to the haggard Parisian. 

The little hostelrne of the village, with its hospitable proprietor, 
who had been in early life profeged of the Count’s, was a snug 
spot, much like the country inns of Kagland : its) sign-beard in 
the gay character of the nation, with a flaming record that at 
posse ssed the patronage of Louis Phillippe. Me rustic ehureh, 
ona hitthe mound fenced by beeches, just Without the wil! mre, 
was as pleasant a place as could be wished, in whieh good catho- 
les might say their ave marias, and attend their Sabbath worstep. 

The day following oar arrival was Sunday. ‘The clear tiokiioeg 
of the chapel bell rung sweetly among the valleys and trom the 
neighboring heights of Mont Auban. "The morning was beaut- 
ful. The dew had strown the grass with pearls, and songsters 
ncher than the pent up cagelings of Paris, gave out their strars, 
in full, clear notes. "Phe villagers all were arrayed in white, and 
sugar-loat hats, adorned with tlowers : for the Geneva tastions 
had crept over the mountains, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
metropolitan mellenaire. Before the stin had beeome oppressive, 
the little congregation had assembled around the retired ely i: 
and with my cousin, who, though a humble protestant, would 
not lose a sight so gratifying to her romantic zeal, Twas pune- 
tual in attendance. Small knots of peasantry were gathered 
around, discussing the arrival of the Count, and talking gravely 
of disturbances in the peninsula, Among others prominent in 
their harangues, I observed the landlord and the recercur be- 
fore mentioned; one of whom might possibly be telling of hus 
company for the week gone, and the other detailing the measures 
of the new Charge de Affaires. But upon inquiry, as observed 
the group becoming unusually large around them, PE ascertained 
that a stranger of Inysterlous appearance, apparently a colportenr, 
but bearing every mark of a gentleman of high rank, had lett 
lor Nainfes the evening before, leaving his pack beliod him. 
This was a great occurrence for the little village, and many and 
shrewd were the conjectures as to his probable route, and name 
and history ; for the disturbances in the peninsula offered good 
ground for this most romantic construction. 

But | regarded the incident little, and listened to the reading 
of the simple priest with a devotedness of heart LE searee ever be- 
fore felt. The villagers too were patient hearers of what they 
knew not, and reverenced the godly man with true humiliation 
and meekness, Oh! the sincerity of country worship! Citizens 
know nothing of it—'tis heart-touching, and the spirit rests from 
its toil, agreeably to the dispensations of the Most High! The 
Sabbath evening, too—what a tranquillity envelopes the soul, on 
that evening, in the quiet of the country! The bell with its 
chimes ringing on the soft lap of the night air; and the herds 
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with a qmet that would almost make one believe they held their 
Sabbath worship, returning slowly from their hillside. 

Bat morning came and woke to new life the busy peasantry in 
their hundred avecations, and passed with me in the same sweet 
round of pleasures. Days tlew on, and Friday, Laizzy’s birth-day 
approached, and a grand day it was. But here is a letter to my 
friend Valhere, full of its pleasures : 


* COAILLAC, ——. 

“Mon Cher Valliere,—Youw've lost a gay season. The old 
chatean has been a perfect: Elysium fora week. [ts grounds are 
looking tastefully, and cousin Lizzy is the guardian deity, Proser- 
pine upon the plains of Kuna, and verily Lb would be a Plato, to 
snateh her away, and bear her off my bride; but, Valliere, [see 
Hot but the triumph is reserved for you: you know she is cau- 
tiots—not prone to confess her weakness—but her look and blush 
belie her, when she inquires after her old acquaintance of the 
metropolis. Ah, Valhere, Denvy you. But Pam forgetting my 
object in writing, We have had a grand galaday. Last Friday 
was Lizzy’s birth-day, and a glorious morning ushered it in. 
The chateau was decorated from top to bottom, and the Count’s 
old standard was drawn from its nook, where it had reposed for 
years, and Hung again to the breeze. Hundreds of gay streamers 
too, by the pride and playfulness of the old retainers, were strung 
along the bastion, and from every angle of the chateau; in truth 
we might easily have fancied ourselves carried back to the days 
of chivaliy; and proudly would LT have personated the knight, 
to bear away the queen of beauty and of song. 

The morning passed away in receiving visits from friends, of 
Mont Auban and the surrounding country. Pretty people they 
were too, Lassure you; and one black-eyed damsel of Beaumont, 
the danghter of an old friend of uncle’s, must be prevailed upon 
to supply the void in my affections, occasioned by your villainous 
theft of Lazzy’s heart; and trust me, it will not be difficult. The 
afternoon was spent over a table, which, Valliere, your Parisian 
restaurateur would look upon with jealousy, so rich and various 
were the fruits of the old steward’s labors. The evening came 
round in splendid season. Dance followed dance, on the green, 
and in the hall of the chateau ;—villagers and gentry all seemed 
imbued with the spirit of song. But loveliest among all, need I 
tell you, was my own sweet cousin—with her plain white dress, 
and sprig of rosemary stuck carelessly in the bosom, and hair 
bound prettily with myrtle, and eye flashing fire, to scoreh many 
a poor adinirer’s heart. But come and look for yourself; you 
have seen her in the close room of ,and in the crowded gal- 
lery of the T'willeries, but never in her own home, with her own 
sylvan nymphs around her. Yours, Sa 
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Some days passed with life and happiness, and [heard nothing 
from Valhere still the disordered state in the south. my anniety 
node apalogize for even the detention of the royal mail, Tri a 
para: in the Coustitutionel, whieh happened 
few days, as Psat the garden of the chateau, explamed the cir- 
cumstinece— 


“Por New York > passeuger in packet ship Poland, Monsieut 
Valliere !” 


Was mistaken :—No, read it over, and over again: 
could not be deceived. Bat what could it mean was to 
my Cousin: I knew the tacit engagement existed. and that 
probability it was to have taken place ina month and now 
the villa was sailing for Americal Could ait be he was trifling 
with her atfeetious -—No, kuew him too well to believe him 
guilty of adishonorable act. "Phere must have been some strange 
mistake.—some foolish suspicion of his had driven him mad !— 
But the ditheulty was, how to remedy tt. 

Lizzy was a highly sensitive, delicately formed creature, 
whom the slightest breath of misfortune would, LE knew, wither, 
inet destroy! She had given up her atfeetions, and if they 
were trampled on, Twas confident her spirit would quail. Her 
brioht hopes and her playtal nature had never anticipated a stroke 
of adversity. Moreover, there were but ten days before the sail- 
ingof the vessel, and this was barely sufficient for the journey 
to Havre de Grace. However | beguiled my anxiety with delu- 
sive hopes, until a letter of the next day’s post at once awakened 
me toa full sense of impending difficulty. It was a letter from 
Valliere : and judge of my consternation at finding the following 
stranze announcement : 


Panis, ——. 

* Mou Cher.—You have often reproached me for my frequent 
and untounded suspicions; it has for once at least resulted in 
their full corroboration, and in the knowledge of facts whieh 
have changed my destiny for lite. [need hardly inform you of 
What have reference to, since your own conscience must con- 
Viet you of the injustice you have done me, which LT trust wall 
soouer or later be a source of bitter regret. You will be surprised 
atmy knowledge of your present relation to one whom Thad 
hoped to eal my own; but suspicion, iunocently founded on the 
attractions of her | hoped Lo possess, led to the discovery of my 
Mistortune. Twas at the seat of the Count, in Gaillac, shortly 
alter your arrival, taking advantage of disguise, and ascertained 
from ctuirrent rumor, the intentions of yourself towards the family, 
aud also kuowledge of the approaching festival. tn short, you 
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are married: and that to one T had cherished as the idol of my 
fondest dreams—but you are perhaps happy. do not—t ean 
het he for this breach of honor: Wiis dependent on You 
forthe bnef pleasure experienced temptations were strong— 
you had known her for years ;—may you make her happy! 
leave for America before Psee you. You may never hear trom 
me soma final adieu.” 


Pread his letter with a surprise you can well imagine, and al- 
most hoped a partial derangement of mind this 
strange freak but an inquiry at the hostelrie, of its quiet landlord, 
and of its harsh faced recereur, Who constituted a regular portion 
of the inn furniture, satisfied me of the trath of the cireumstan- 
ces. My safest way of remedying the evil, was to set off imime- 
diately tor Havre, and if possible, reach there before the sailing 
of the Western packet, 

Lizzy, poor gul, having decided symptoms of the fever then 
prevalent im the South, was of course anxious to keep ignorant 
of the ease, until should make the effort of delaying the sad 
chanees.  Aecordingly, with only a preeautionary word to Mad- 
ame set off vext morning for the metropolis. Phe air 
was mild, and the day altogether delightful. "The night found me 
at Aurillac, on the northern branches of the Gironde. Clermont, 
Moulins, Bourges and Orleans were reached severally on the tour 
succeeding days. But astorm detained me, distressed by a thou- 
sand anxieties, fora day on the Loire, nor was it until the seventh 
day from my leave, that PE set out for the metropolis. Harrying 
throueh its streets and alleys, Ttook the first steamer for Havre, 
on the very evening before the sail of the western packet. My 
fears and hopes were now constantly ou the rack. As the follow- 
lng morning approached, for Ltook no rest, the sea was yet many 
leavnes distant; but there was a brisk southerly land breeze, un- 
der which TE hoped they might beat down the harbor, and anchor 
in the strand fora good offing. 

It was full twelve o’clock, when we reached the harbor of 
Havre de Grace, and T was landed at last, safely on the dock. 
The Amernean vessel lay at a different quarter of the city; I 
called a caleche, and was whirled swiftly away to the establish- 
ment of and , Where I for the first time dared to turn 
my eyes toward the water; the ship had left the wharf, but, a 
glance more satisfied me, that Phad been right in my conjecture, 
for she lay, with her sails carefully furled, about a mile down the 
harbor. A burden was now removed from my mind, but stl 
there was need of great cantion ; forina bustling city, like Havre, 
he might easily escape my search. My caution proved unneces- 
sary however, tor who should I meet, on entering the coffee room 
of the first hotel I chanced to reach, but Valliere. 
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‘Hla, Valliere, my good tellow, Pm justin time,” said [, famual- 

Yos—just in time to see me off. You received my letter 

Yes. and you came near breaking your own neck, and destroy- 
ing the happimess of my sweet cousin, Whieh Lassure you mus nt 
he done so. tre ely.” 

With all consideration, Sir, to your feelings, and those of your 
wile stil under his delusion.) shall now dispose of my 
tine as binay think proper,” returned he coldly. 

~Come—eome, Valliere, you are makiig a sad—a shameful 
mistake. Lizzy F Pdoubt not, waiting tor you as anx- 
lously as ever, ‘and looking forward to her nuptials, with all the 
hopes and confidence she ever manitested aud 
the possibility. now for the first time struck me, “she has seeu 
some evidence of your present estrangement.” 

What, and is it not so mdeed s—and have you not deccived 
me then: 

“Noo my good fellow, no: and your sad econduet in that 
Edowt wonder you blush—that ts a treak, you must 
settle with her ha, ha,” and laughed at his contusion. 

“Tve been a fool.” said he warmly, as he now grasped my 
hand tor the first time since my entrance, “and she, what under 
heaven. will she think of this strange business 2’ 

Pshaw, pshaw, never mind that: but if she has heard of this 
ahr, and you've occasioned her a moment of trouble, by heaven, 
youtmiust ask her pardon on your knees.” 

will—b will,” said he honestly; “ but—sweet girl—you 
must see her first, and explain this difliculty ; PIl follow in a day 
or two, and all will yet be well.” 

\ccordingly Lmade speedy arrangements to leave tor the South, 
cratified with the resultof my mission, Pleasant weather brought 
Ine Soon agai within the neighborhood of Montauban ; the au- 
tink Was somewhat advanced, and the leaves were just beeom- 

tueattuned to their melancholy plait, as [rode back through the 
crounds about Gaillae. 

\My worst anticipations had been realized in the case of my 
sweet cousin. She had met with the unfortunate paragraph 
shortly atter my leave, and that coupled with my absence, threw 
her into an exeitement, highly predisposing. to the mal: dy there 
abroad. She had fallen a suflerer, and was exceedingly low. 


This brings me to the seene opening my story. Thad at Liz- 
Z)'s request written to Valliere, and as [ stood with Madame 


1". at the bedside of the sutferer, he was momentarily ex- 
peek d. 
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“ Has he come 7” repeated she more loudly, and with a violent 
effort, while her white hands lay clasped upon her bosom, tided 
toa ghastly thinness. And as the new disappoimtment of her 
hopes tell on her ear, her eye again closed, and she fell back, Ap. 
parently insensible to objects around. Her nostrils ‘ spiritually 
thin, searee stirred with the dull breath rising in her breast. The 
locks lay round her brow, like silken tassels braided on alabaster, 
and the quivering lips, half retreating, as with the slowly relaxing 
wartmth—the delicate sinews grew stuf and hard, revealed the 
ylassy—fixned eye; the lips, all faded, but a single line of livid 
red marked the closed—compressed mouth ; the cheeks all wan— 
now collapsed and now swelled out with the poor stinted remnant 
of alite struggling within—and was that poor mockery of youth 
—the bright merry-laughing, gay-hearted cousin of mine, with 
whom | had frolicked under the old oaks just sweeping the cha- 
teau, until those halls had wrung again s—And was it her bright 
eye that had now rolled back under the freaking lid? And was 
it her full, resy lip that lay there parehed and shrivelled, as the 
dry leaves nestling in the wind? And was it fier blooming cheek 
that now sunk, with every retiring respiration lower, and lower, 
and lower, and as it sunk, grew colder, and colder, and colder ! 

The chamber was still as death. ‘The day was lowery, and the 
rain had now begun to patter, and roll down ipgjarge clustering 
drops upon the window, and the leaves all shoot to the tread of 
this cloudy visitant, when a ealeche whirled hastily up the ave- 
nue, and in a moment more a light st@p rung through the hall— 
it was Valliere! * * 

Some time after, it may have been ten yearsad was urged by 
my physicians toleave Mngland, where [was actiVely engaged in 
business, and travel in the South of France. ‘The prospect of 
reviving associations so strongly linked with some omy youthful 
pleasures, together with a hope of meeting again my old friend 
Valhiere, alike encouraged the desire of complianée. Accordingly 
with a sick heart, enlivened by the intoxicating bustle of prepa- 
ration, and health just commencing its devoted struggles, against 
the disease, now bearing me swiftly on, I set out for those delight- 
ful seenes, which euriched so much, all the pleasures life has yet 
atlorded me. 

It was the middle of an autumn afternoon, that [ approached 
on horseback, unattended, the litte town of Belmont, under the 
lea of the great chain of mountains sweeping down from the 
north, and walling in the French peasantry from the Switzer and 
Belgian neighbors. Its few spires, just visible above the fading 
green of intervening forests, were projected in white threads upon 
the hills beyond, and the air was quiet as a sleeping infant. My 
horse had unobservedly turned up a little avenue, skirt with 
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shrubbery. aside from the great road, and was sauntering through 
appeare al to be an extensive ark. My first lilse Was to 
return to the road, but observing that the sun was still high, and 
chamed with the quiet beauty of the place, A few 
windings in the path revealed to me, a stately chateau, some dis- 
tance from Whieh the prattle of children caught my ear, as they 
sported on the velvet surface of the lawn, Securing my horse. I 
walked toward them, from curiosity, to learn who might be the 
proprietor of the mansion, 

A rosy-laced boy, with curling, flowing ringlets, of some half 
dozen summers, led in the sports, attended by a cherub girl of 
halt his years aa a stil younger child. The silver prattle of 
their joy, fellon my ear like long forgotten music, ‘pleasant, yet 
mourntul to the soul.’ 

Well, my little fellow, whose elegant chateau is this cud 
troking his golden ringlets, as he stood tor a moment abashed by 
my approach, 

“My papa’s,” answered he arehly, littiug up his eye. 

And whos your papas” 

© Monsieur de Valliere,” exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

‘Valhere—Valliere! Can it—ean it be my friend,” 
thought 

“Come,” said taking the little tellow’s hand, won't you lead 
to your papa : ade 

we sannutered, he oe easionally dancing aside to eateh at 
some a or to point out some little arbor of his own, until 
we reached the chateau,—where—whom should | meet, but my 
old trend and rival. 

tis almost needless to say, our meeting was the happiest im- 
aginable: and in his wife, more beautiful than ever, as her sweet 
children frolicked about her, | welcomed, witha kiss, my lovely — 
cousin Lizzy! 

Truly, 

* Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 


TUE TEAR OF SYMPATHY 


The summer sun's meridian beam, 
The varying tints of autumn’s sky, 
Retiring day's last, dazzling gleam, 
The radiant stars that burn on high, 
Shine not so bright 
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As virtues pure and hallowed tear, 
Which sympathy has caused to flow; 
That pearl--sweet balm of sorrow here, 
Which ever will divinely glow 

In heavenly light. 


It cheers the mourner’s drooping heart, 
And bids the streaming cheek be dry , 
It blunts atlhetion’s fearful dart, 
And watts the spirit to the sky, 
A sure relief, 


Then may this blessed, priceless tear, 
Of burst trom frendship's eye forme , 
And through life's dreary journey here, 
Pll prize the tear of sympathy 
In every grief. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE PEOPLE. 
“ON that, and a’ that.’—Burns. 


Ir is very common to wonder at the stores of information which 
a particular individual has aequired. But how seldom do we 
think of the amount of knowledge which every one of the read- 
Ine community possesses. Yet, upon reflection, we shall find 
this amount so great, that in comparison the ditlerence between 
the common man and the learned will appear small indeed. The 
common knowledge of mankind is like this great earth; the ex- 
traordinary attainments of individuals like the mountains upon its 
surface, Which amaze the beholders ; but what are they compared 
with the planet which supports them: Still, few of the millions, 
Who wonder at the vastuess of the mountain, ever think of the 
immensity of the earth. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his celebrated speech on the trial of 
M. Peltier, speaking of the order of the garter, terms it “ the order 
Which was founded by the heroes of Cressy and Poietiers, the gar- 
ter which was worn by Henry the Great and by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and which might now be worn by the hero who on the 
shores of Syria, the ancient theatre of Kuglish chivalry, has re- 
vived the renown ot Buglish valor and of English humanity.” 

Here is but part of a sentence, and just such a sentence as we 
find on every page of this admirable writer. Every man of or- 
dinary information understands and feels the force of it all. Yet 
how vast an amount of knowledge does an understanding of it 
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involve! We ain not to speak of the use of language. that most 
wonderful of all the achievements of the mind of man. i aideed 
it be a human invention. Nor would we deta! the oradnal 
gress of written language, from the knotted strings of the Pern- 
vian and the meroglyphie of the Egyptian, to the beautiful print- 
ed page on Which the words before us stand. ‘These are indeed 
wonderful but they are such as readily suggest 
themselves in considering this subject, though not at first with 
all their proper force. We would consider rather the knowledse 
of the history and condition of the world, which the intellieeut 
reader of this passage must possess, 

ven to comprehend the expression, “the order of the garter.” 
requires an With manners and eustoms, with habits 
ol thouuwht and a state ot society which existed another land 
and a distant age. no thing for him who has never 
seen any nearer approach to “ battle’s magnificently stern array” 
than a militia muster can present, nor any more of the warm sp 
ntot Kmehthood than is commonly manifested by the good 
of New) Kugland—it is no slight thing, we say. for hin to un- 
derstand what was the chivalry which gave birth to such au or- 
der, nor What was the character of the tstitution whieh it called 
Into berg. 

But, this idea grasped, what were Cressy and Poictiers: | And 
who were their heroes? How many are the associations which 
these words eall up in the mind of every one who has a com- 
mon knowledge of history! But what were Cressy and Poie- 
tiers: ‘Towns in France. And what is France: It seems a 
singular question. But really, as you stand by the ceean, aud 
eau discern nothing but the white crests of waves chasing each 
other as far as the eye can reach, is it not something to know 
that beyond this “ waste of waters” there lies a fruitful and a 
sunny land which was old in story and in song long ages ago, 
and that in the sea which breaks upot its coast, there is an islaud 
“known to fame,” England, 


the scepter dl isle, 
The earth of majesty, the seat of Mars, 
The nurse, the teeming womb of roval kings, 
Feared by their breed and fumous by their both” 


Is not this knowledge, though none esteems it, really of great 
account: But there they are, before the mind—those battle 
grounds of old: and the mind has a talisinan that can call trom 
the slumber of ages those steel-clad warriors, who fought there 
for glory and for empire. Who that has read at all, has not read 
of the monarchs whose crowus were there at stake * And who 
need be told of the Black Prince, the noblest heart and the strong- 
est arm which England ever bore, 
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“nee Angha quondam 
Ullo se tantum tellus jactabit alumno 


piotas! hea prisea fides ! 
Derxteral™ 


imvictaque belle 


But we must not stay on these fields of fame. 

Who was this Henry the Great who wore the garter: And 
why is he named as a bright ornament of the orders What a 
mine of knowledge generally diffused does the meution of that 
name reveal! kor where is the tmitelligent protestant who has 
not heard of the Huguenots and of “their sovereign liege, king 
Henry of Navarre 2° "Phe tale of their various fortune, with its 
vicissitudes of defeat and of victory, of noble blood traitorously 
shed and terribly avenged, is known in every protestant commu- 
nity. Who does not “remember St. Bartholomew 2’ Who has 
not heard 

— of Seine’s empurpled flood, 


And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ?” 


and there are many, not of the learned of the earth, who can 
tell how at Ivry 


“A thousand spurs were striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousund were pressing Close behind the snow-white crest; 
And in they burst and on they rushed, while like a guiding star 
Auudst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre.’ 


The author of the edict of Nantes is known and ever will be 
known, as long as there is a soul lett to cherish the doctrines of 
Calvin or a true love of religious liberty. The protestant com- 
pares him to Constantine, proclaiming to the persecuted worship- 
pers of the true God that quiet which they had long sought in 
vain, and cherishing their strength, so that though a Julian ora 
Louis NIV. might persecute, he could never destroy. The friends 
of free discussion look upon this reign as an eminence over which 
the path of society led, and on whose summit man was greeted 
by the brightness of treedom’s heavenly light, though he was 
doomed to lose it again as he descended to pursue in the vale his 
way to its tore perteet shining. In short, mankind will ever re- 
member Henry's glorious lite—the foul treason of his death, and 
the rich legacy which he left his race. 

Krom Cressy and tvry our author leads us a distant but famil- 
iar way, and on the northern soil of Sweden we find an old friend 
in Gustavus Adolphus, whom every one knows as the stout de- 
fender of his country and his faith. 

Aud those * shores of Syria!” Every child can tell what Eng- 
lishmen have done in Palestine. Yet what a fund of knowledge 
does this require! Sull the school-boy’s acquaintance with his- 
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tory is enough to tell him what were the erusades and why they 
were. He ea tell how Richard the Laon-hearted led the bn st 
of Eugland’s knights to do battle for the holy sepulehre. He 
knows the various chances Which the monarch 
Piulip Augustus, of Saladin, of the Austrian Dake, of the wan- 
minstrel, and the tathless brother, ean tell how: oft 
teu Hoglshmen have tought at Aere—ANere, doomed trom of old 
to bleed for England’s renown. "Phere, Riehard met the Sara- 
eos. And who was Riehard: and who were the Saracens and 
Saladin thei "Phere. Sir Siduey Smith batiled Napoleon 
incall the ardor of tis youth and the thash ot his first successes, 
Who was Sir Sidney South, and who the Napoleon with whom 
he fought: Why was it that the armies of Hogland and ot 
Mrance had met there, not as they met under those walls ases be- 
fore. to vie with each other in the zeal of their generous though 
supersitious devotion to the religion of the cross, but to shed 
Chrostian blood in the land of the infidel: There, but yesterday 
the arms of Britain won new and bloody laurels. fn whose quar- 
rel were they engaged: Who and what were the parties, and 
what was their causes "These are questions which every man 
of ordinary reading can auswer. Yet how vast an amount of 
information does sueh an answer involve ! 

We have thus expounded our particular text, and endeavored 
to port out, more fully than it might at first: appear, the amount 
of lustorical knowledge requisite to an understanding of it. Tt 
Iscertunly great and various, embracing the history of nations 
differing in language, in character and in religion, comprehending 
a period of many centuries, durmg which generations and dynas- 
ties and empires have passed away, and borne with them into 
the “silent land” their feeliugs, their manners and their tistitu- 
tions. So much do we all know of the history otf other lands 
and times. And if we are thus familiar with ancients and tor- 
eizners, how mueh more extended is our acquanitanee with the 
history of our own country and the present age. ‘The natives of 
the United States one and all are familiar with American history 
lrom the time when, as the rhyme rans, 


“Ta foorteen hundred ninety-two, 


Columbus sailed Cir o'er the oeean blue, 


to the present moment. Every man knows what men dwelt here 
belore his fathers came. Every town and almost every ancient 
fainily has its tales of savage warfare; and even the scholar who 
has grown up among books might add many pleasing and thrill- 
ing incidents to his stock of historical information, by listening 
lor an evening to those unwritten traditions which are handed 
down trom father to son in every village of New England. ‘These 
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are attached to the hills and rocks and glens throughout the land. 
each of which is a centre of interest to its Immediate neiehbor- 
hood, and the whole region looks with reverence to a common 
centre in Plymouth Rock. 

The learned are not the only men who have heard the story 
of our revolution, You may meet old men in the streets of eve- 
ry town, around whom the children love to gather of a wiuter’s 
wight, and hear from their own lips of the battles which they 
have fought and the heroes they have known. ‘Phere is a vivid- 
hess in the old veteran’s details, which tells and tuparts the true 
spit of far more vividly and effectually than volumes of la- 
bored history. "The great men of the land are remembered, their 
virtues honored while their faults are shunned. Our peo; le have 
ever shown that they remembered those who had tiaintained 
their cause in the day of trial. Perhaps the honor paid to those 
who have fought our battles may not be in all respects the most 
favorable omen of our prosperity; but it certainly does show, as 
well as cherish, a familiar knowledge of the ast history of the 
country. ‘There are few vative Americans who cannot tell the 
situation of Buuker’s Hill or Saratoga, of Camden and of York- 
town. ‘The history of our government, and the party. strifes 
which have raged from time to time, are not forgotten. — Every 
farmer kuows what are the measures and principles of the pre- 
sent parties, and the newspaper brings him each week an account 
of all which transpires of interest, in our own land and in others. 
Thus he is continually adding to the stores of his mind, and there 
are many among the plain yeomanry of the land, who have a 
degree of information on the history of the age, which would do 
honor to more pretending men. 
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Tre present number has brought us two thirds through our editorial year. Since 
the Magazine has been under the control of those who now manage it, care and 
toil have not been wanting to make it as far as in us lies a worthy representative 
of our Alina Mater, What success has thus far waited upon us, you, O reader, are 
in-some sort the judge. We have not been without opposition—skulking and 
mean-spirited—fiom those who would fain have given us assassin thrusts in the 
dark—and vet health and strength we feel are left. us. Enough generous spirits 
have stood by us, and there is consolation in the thought that we have mot been 
foiled im the battle: Pleasant is the fiee of a friend, and kind his voice, who, 
though he may at times find fault, is yet willing and ready to cheer with praise if 
rightly our due. Butaf there is one, who more than others, should be scorned by 
a virtuous mind, itis that one who dares uot meet you with open speech, and frank: 
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who to sooth wounded porate or ‘ow ambition 


your eharacter and fetter actions, But away with the 


f querntousoess! We know that many a one will read thes: pages with 
We have not vet garnered all wisdom, and we cannot 
Never have we glanced through the whole of life. and our penis 
be looked for to portray with all accuracy human nature its meotles 
‘Those who treat us anght will not be hyperentical Pardon our vanity 


reader, Whitle we tote the words of one who as poet ulas well as 


iti 
Verse Speaking of thos Magazine, ina late letter to one of our nutnber, he says 
pe wet witha ple isure Which few of the peri vdicals of the day afl rd 


chief charm te me os that freshness of feeling, that ans 


ant d character whieh aks of youth and ats pure flow of thought, ene che 


clour amd sparkting fountam has mixed with the muddy current of << and 
entity. me back again tomy sehool-boy dave, and for the moment 
restores tne some parted wears, asateonjures up ideas in whieh vouth and warn 


feeling have all the sway.’ Many thanks for these words They revive onus 
They tell us that we are not ove rlooked nor forgott: those best tit 


geofour deservings. “To him too who some time leld a seat at the ed) 
ters tuble, are we beholden for the favorable and substamtial re surds he lias been 
pleased to show us And to you, good reader, whoever vou moy be provided 
vou appreemite our labors and willingly support as with your purse and honest 
word 

A New Year has come upon us, bringing its mingled thoughts of sadness and of 

Some have passed away Whose faeces erewhile gladdened us. and we mourn 
longer we are tomeect on earth, To the memory of one would we fain 
py tibute, though alas! our pen cannot do justice to his many virtues 
Sadiy did we listen while the touching and sublime burial service was read over 
th romans of JOLIN JONES. Yet there was consolation as our minds re- 

hind and generous disposition——his frankness and affeetion—and more 

Hhanall, consistent walking and homble faith. ‘The voice of the priest came 
teus os a‘ voree from Heaven,” whilst saying, Blessed are the dead 
Others too have fallen, on the threshold of their Col- 
bos Lite "The names of BARNUM and of RUSS will be long remembered by 
classmates. Nnd buat yesterday, among the honored Alumni of this Lastita- 

the Poetand the Seholar was silentin death. Yet while the literature of the 
country shall be of any worth, and the creations of genius at all regarded, the 
bone of THLE will not be forgotten May we not apply the beautiful 
Words of a brother bard 


“Call it not vain:--they do not err, 
Who say, that, when a Poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, 
Por the departed bard make moan , 
That mountains weep in erystal nll; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his lored groves that breezes sigh, 
vaks, in deeper groan, reply.” 


Int 


ve Which will not soon be filled. His courtesy and polished manners will 
OWelliu the memory of those who have loved him, whose affections lis high toned 
veherous {i ‘ lings won. 


« literary cirele, in whieh Mr. Hillhouse moved, his demise has caused a 
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Thos Death has wrought his work among us during these winter months. "The 
New Year has come, and the mutied bell has early tolled, ere the 


— ‘merry chime 


Through the frosty midnight rnging,” 
heralding his approach, has ceased to sound in the distant echo, 


“God be with us--we know not 
What beneath bis robe he hideth ; 
Whether a calin or adverse lot 
Unknown fate forus provideth 


Yetleotus fondly trust, O reader, that with you and us he may prove a happy New 
Year. ‘The matter too rests somewhat with ourselves whether joy or sorrow shall 
be our lot. We eaunot indeed ward off the shaft of death, nor flee trom sickness, 
yet, Whilst life with its manitold blessings stretehes out before ts, we ean improve, 
and thus be gliadin the passing moments. We would hail these anniversaries, 
when all may start anew, with fresh resolves and bright hopes for the tine te 
come. We like the old fashioned present-makings for Christus and New Year 
day, and call to mind how early then we awoke in the mornings to examine th: 
contents of well filled stockings. Wherefore should these feelings be now forget: 
ten, When the cares and troubles of the world are beginning to thicken about us’ 
The rather lotus go back to these hallowed associations, and drink of there clear 
Waters--the trae fountain of youth--and be strengthened in the purer ties of 
friendship and love, 

But, reader, you are waiting impatiently forthe opening of our editorial door, to 
behold us im our eritie-smood, gathered about the round table. Well, here are 
three of us—two whose fiees and eharacters are familiarto you. The third we beg 
leave tointroduce to your acquaintance, His person is erect, and his gait the very 
out-breathing of dignity. The holds back his head, and is mostly seen gazing sky- 
ward—somewhat after the manner in which Southey is represented tous, os 
accustomed to pronounce his opinions in a most firm and decided way. ibis mind 
seems to have the intuitive power of arriving at just conclusions sooner than most 
men have advanced two steps in aseries of consecutive reasoning. The has been 
called, either from: this circumstance, or from the severe tone of his eriticism, the 
Jeffrey of our corps. He is now busy looking over a long piece entitled © Musings 
* Well, Edon't know but the author of this may be considered a like poet, Gen- 
tlemen, permit me to read you the following extract.” 


‘Pam alone, but on mine ear a hymn 
OF strangely woven melody is pealing, 
Sofl tones on aery wings around me switn 
And stir the inexplicable depth of feeling’ — 


says Peter Quince. Don't interrupt me, or you will lose the fine 
thread of the writer's thoughts,” replies Jetlrey. 


* Emotions new, their presence is revealing, 
Flushed with the hues from many a rev’ry caught, 
And pleasure, like a rose, is o'er me stealing, 
That with a depth, not form of worth is fraught-- 
My spirttrevels ina labyrinth of thought.” 


*T think it does,” says Philomegistus. “PT move that the author be requested 
to take his piece before we get into a like predicament.” 

Lack-a-day, reader, the printer has shut to our door. ‘The results of this famous 
meeting will be found in the * Notices to Correspondents.”’ Farewell ' 
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